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LITERATURE. 


Round about a Great Estate. By Richard 
Jefferies. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THERE is something special in the mental 
attitude of the true-born countryman. Walk 
with such an one round about his park or 
farm or garden, and his conversation will 
consist in a succession of remarks standing 
midway between the personal gossip of idle 
townsmen and the methodical observations of 
a scientific student. Most of the actors in 
the rural drama belong to the lower animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; the atmosphere fills 
the place of the court or ministry as a power 
in the background ; and the innocent social 
instinct, which leads men to think the fact of 
their sensations aloud, turns this wayside 
gossip into something like a calendar or 
chronicle of Nature’s smaller ways and doings. 
From the trivial, “The hedges are almost 
out ’’—“ The leaves are turning colour ”’— 
“How fast the grass grows” of a casual 
passer to the local science of farmer, poacher, 
or weather-sage, the distance is only one of 
degree. Keen senses, with nothing to do but 
observe what is passing around them, find an 
inexhaustible field in noting the history of 
trees, annual crops, pastures, or wild animals, 
through the recurring seasons which never 
repeat themselves without a difference. It is 
as congenial to the placid temper of the rus- 
tic observer to notice the expected changes 
coming just when they are due, as to notice 
that, for one reason or another, some are 
retarded or transposed in order. The cause 
may be unknown and the result unanticipated ; 
but to anyone thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of old-fashioned English country life, 
the mere contemplation of the pretty events 
of the hedgerow has a sufficient and satisfying 
charm of its own. 

Mr. Jefferies’ books attract readers who 
know the country sights and sounds he 
describes so well that the quiet accuracy of 
his descriptions calls up remembered pleasures 
with something like the vividness of real 
renewal. But they have, perhaps, an equal 
charm for those who know less of Nature than 
he does, but have learnt their little in the 
same way; here the pleasures of discovery 
are joined to those of recognition; one who 
has only known Dorsetshire in autumn may 
learn to imagine it in spring, or a wanderer 
from the Ridings may come to know the 
features of downs and woodland in the 
Southern counties. And, lastly, the aesthetic 
citizen, who, notwithstanding his total ignor- 
ance of the minutiae of rural life, would sink 
for ever in his own esteem if hecould not assume 
at will the correct temper for bucolic enjoy- 





ment—even he is enabled by the favour of 
Mr. Jefferies’ style to feel, after reading a few 
score of descriptive scenes, as nearly as pos- 
sible as he would feel after seeing them with- 
out a guide-book to explain what it was all 
about. What Cockney could help feeling the 
wiser after having read :—‘“‘The wheat was 
then showing a beautiful flag, the ‘ wuts’ were 
coming out in jag, and the black knots on the 
delicate barley-straw were beginning to be 
topped with the hail.” It is a reminder, at least, 
that we need not pity the limited vocabulary 
of the agricultural labourer till it is clearly 
ascertained not to include a whole range of 
picturesque and idiomatic expressions un- 
known to his censors, for the simple reason 
that they denote facts and objects unknown 
to the city-bred makers of dictionaries. 

There seems no reason why the graceful 
gossip, which is just the observation of each 
morning’s stroll turned into words on paper, 
should not go on as interminably as the 
seasons. Nature repeats herself so little that 
Mr. Jefferies has not yet been driven, so far as 
we are aware, into anything that can fairly 
be complained of as a repetition; but the 
quality of his writing which acted on the 
largest number of readers is likely to begin to 
pall on them before long, unless he pauses for 
awhile to let his mind take breath. Those 
who read only for the sake of feeling as if 
they had seen observantly a bit of country 
life will complain of repetition, as the same 
feeling is renewed again and again by a fresh 
description of just the same kind as the old. 
Only those who share the author’s knowledge 
of the living details feel every scene to differ 
from its neighbour; but they again are in 
danger of wondering whether, if Nature pub- 
lished in printers’ ink, her productive fer- 
tility would be an unmixed boon. 

Round about a Great Estate has all the 
merits of the writer’s other works, but it is 
impossible not to suspect here and there 
something like an accent of effort—as if the 
day’s stroll were taken in company with one of 
those troublesome friends who take their friend’s 
silence as a personal affront. In talk that 
wanders @ propos of human wanderings as aim- 
less as those of the summer brook, the associa- 
tion of the moment is enough to suggest the 
next descriptive touch, but there must be a 
natural and spontaneous suggestion or associa- 
tion, else we lapse at once into a dreary kind of 
book-making. A description of the flowering 
water-plants along a marshy streamlet is rather 
spoilt by the catalogue-like sound of the next 
sentence: “ These flowers do not, of course, 
all appear together.” Still we might not 
have been struck by such occasional want of 
art if this had been the first, instead of the 
last, volume in a pleasant series. It would be 
easy to multiply references to really curious 
as well as picturesque and graphic observa- 
tions. How a flock of rooks halted belated 
in a fog, how a hunted rabbit tried to leap a 
brook and swam what it could not leap, how 
withy beds flourished when the water-rats 
that used to gnaw the young shoots were 
caught in a trap to feed the young farmer’s 
ferrets, how an old poacher once saw a colony 
of fourteen weasels migrating—all this may 
be read with interest, as well as how the 
farina from the catkins of the Scotch fir falls 
like sulphur showers in early summer, how a 





cloud of midges rise like smoke against the 
sky round the gilded weathercock of the 
village steeple, and how the beauty of the 
Southern downs has been massacred by the 
invasion of the “wicked turnip;” to say 
nothing of all that is to be learnt from Cicely 
and Hilary and Jonathan about the good old 
times (when wheat fetched £55 a load), and 
such relics of their manners and customs as 
still linger, along with the quaint names 
of fields and crofts, like “The Cossicles,” 
‘* Zacker’s Hook,” the “ Conigers,” ‘ Rials,’’ 
““Strongbowls,” ‘“Sannetts,’ ‘ Wexils,’”’ 
** Wernils,” &c. Epitn Srmcox. 








Italy and her Invaders, 376-476. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, B.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Tue belief that Ancient History ends at 
latest with the period of the Antonines, that 
Mediaeval History begins with the mystical 
date 476, and that what happened between 
these periods is of no very great importance— 
a belief to some extent fosteredgby our educa- 
tional methods in England—though it may 
have some foundation, is not altogether 
advantageous. One result is that, except from 
the point of view of the ecclesiastical historian, 
this intermediate age, a knowledge of which 
is so essential to a right understanding of 
mediaeval history, is seldom treated by English 
writers. It may be said that it is because 
of Gibbon’s wonderful work that other in- 
vestigators have been warned out of the field. 
But it is just a hundred years since Gibbon 
wrote on this period. And though Gibbon 
toid the story inimitably in his own way, a 
great deal has been done by foreign students 
since he wrote to help us to an understanding 
of the deeper meaning of the age which wit- 
nessed the decline and fall of the external and 
political influence of Rome. Legal, con- 
stitutional, and literary investigations and 
discoveries have thrown much light on the 
condition of society and tendencies of the 
age—on the underlying causes of events of 
which Gibbon only gives the surface history. 
How much remains to be done towards the 
interpretation for us in England of this 
period, everyone who investigates, however 
partially, a portion of the field must be aware. 
It is therefore interesting to find that Mr. 
Hodgkin has been engaged in a zealous study 
of part of this important age, and the more 
so because this book is evidently written in 
no formal manner, but with a real love of the 
subject which he has taken in hand. His 
published lectures on Claudian have already 
shown us what a fresh and vigorous interest 
he brings to his work. 

The purport of the two volumes before us 
is to give an account of Italy and her invaders 
during the century before 476. The first 
volume is called the Visigothic Invasion ; the 
second volume, the Hunnish and Vandal In- 
vasion. 

The reader will find much to interest him 
in the way in which Mr. Hodgkin tells the 
story which he has set before him to tell. The 
authorities upon which the story depends are 
kept well to the front, and they are frequently 
allowed to speak in their own words, which is a 
great advantage. A good deal that Amédée 
Thierry has so well and picturesquely told 
already is here retold, and in some cases 
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with greater accuracy. There is a chapter 
on Salvian and another long chapter on 
Sidonius Apollinaris ; and these, though not 
exhaustive, and perhaps, considering the 
title of the work, not in an exact sense 
altogether relevant, are vigorous and life-like. 
The early history of both Visigoths and 
Vandals is narrated from the chronicles up to 
a given point, where, for the purposes of the 
book, it has to be cut off short. With the 
guidance and help of a writer like Pallmann 
—not always a very safe guide—a certain 
part of the early history of the German 
nation is thus vigorously told, and a good 
deal of literary criticism is supplied. In this 
way a certain amount of information which 
is not to be found in Gibbon is given; and 
though we would not wish to endorse the 
arrangement of the book or the selection of 
the period, if the reader does not mind having 
his information on the age in a somewhat 
fragmentary form, and without great unity of 
treatment, there can be little doubt that he 
will be interested with what Mr. Hodgkin has 
to say and the way in which he says it. 

It remains, however, to consider this work 
from a further point of view. If one rightly 
estimates the place which the Clarendon 
Press should fill with reference to works of 
this kind, one might reasonably suppose that 
a book issued at a very high price by a learned 
body and containing twelve hundred pages 
would have been for the period with which 
it deals a permanent and final addition, for our 
generation at least, to our knowledge of it, 
well arranged, and embodying, or at least 
referring to, all the chief labours of modern 
scholars on the subject in hand. One might 
have hoped that this work would do in its 
way and in its degree what the works of 
Stubbs and Freeman, published by the same 
press, haye done for the early history of 
England. If the historical student goes to 
these large volumes with such expectations 
he will be disappointed. In the first place, 
while it is true that Mr. Hodgkin gives us 
some material that Gibbon has not given, ina 
large work like this on part of Gibbon’s 
ground it was very much more than the re- 
telling of the external story (which Gibbon 
has already done so well) which was required. 
Excepting the critical notices of authorities 
(of which more later), and the last chapter, 
which does not in any sense adequately supply 
what is needed, Mr. Hodgkin does little more 
= this. It has been said with much truth 
that 


‘*in proportion as an ago is remote, and, there- 
fore, different from that in which tho historian 
writes, does it behove him to remember that the 
social and general side of history is more im- 
portant than the individual and particular. . . . 
Our difficulty is to understand the social con- 
ditions so unlike those with which we are ac- 
quainted; and as society is greater than man, 
so we feel that society, and not individual men, 
should occupy the chief place in the picture.” 


Mr. Hodgkin gives great and undue promi- 
nence to individuals ; of commentary bringing 
out the deeper significance of this age of 
fusion and transition he gives very little that 
is instructive. Of the facts concerning the 
Roman in this age and the invading German, 
or the Germas already inside the Empire, we 
know the outline at least with approximate 


correctness; toward the meaning of the facts 
he gives us little help. 

In the second place, an initial difficulty 
which prevents this work from occupying the 
kind of place which Mr. Hodgkin might 
profitably have occupied arises from the limits 
of the subject which the author has selected. 
In the great transition age, from the third 
or fourth century to the ninth, the move- 
ments and settlements of the Teutonic tribes 
on the one hand, and the slow decline of Roman 
power, as well as the extraordinary permanence 
of Roman influence and traditions, on the 
other, form the subjects of the historian’s con- 
sideration. The selection and the fit arrange- 
ment of a subject which shall duly illustrate the 
characteristics of this age are undoubtedly dif- 
ficult matters. In the treatment of some sub- 
jects, indeed—e.g., the Ostrogoths in Italy, or 
the Vandals in Africa—there would be a rea- 
sonable completeness in any case, though even 
here there would be a difference according to 
the point of view adopted by the writer ; if, 
for instance, the history of the Ostrogoths 
were to be considered the primary subject, or, 
on the other hand, the history of Italy 
during the Ostrogothic period. In the 
choice of his subject, however, it does 
seem somewhat as if the author had fallen 
between two stools. Italy is put forward as 
the central point of his work; and yet 
a very large portion of it is given to the 
history of her invaders when they had nothing 
to do with Italy at all, and to other extraneous 
matter. If those invaders had been the 
Teutonic tribes who ultimately settled in 
Italy it would have been a different matter. 
But for Italy itself, while the facts of the 
invasions of the Visigoths and Vandals or 
Huns, and the results which flow from those 
invasions, are of considerable importance, 
the early history of those tribes is not of 
equal significance. For the most instruc- 
tive treatment of these subjects we should 
need one of two things. A full treat- 
ment of Italy and Rome during this century 
from various points of view, not omitting, 
of course, Teutonic influences inside Italy 
and the Teutonic invasions, might have 
been given. Such a treatment two volumes 
of this size might have supplied in an almost 
exhaustive form. Or, on the other hand, if the 
Visigoths, say, or the Vandals, were the promi- 
nent subject before us, while their invasions of 
Italy were not left unnoticed, their history 
would be followed up till their settlement on 
Roman soil, and their settlement and fusion with 
the Romans, so far as there was fusion, would 
be fully worked out. As it is, we get neither 
of these. That the subject of Italy is not 
exhaustively dealt with is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that Symmachus is never men- 
tioned except incidentally, and by the writer’s 
own mention of ecclesiastical history as an 
“alien domain.” If the author should come 
to treat of Italy under the Ostrogoths as he 
proposes, in explaining the attitude of the old 
Roman party at that time, he would have 
gained much by having previously indicated 
the work and position of the ancestor of 
Symmachus, the father-in-law of Boethius, 
and his surroundings. Of the Visigoths 


and Vandals the needs of the work have made 
it impossible to speak fully. Their history 





is cut off short at the time when they touch 





Italy, and the more important part of the 
history is of necessity omitted or but incom- 
pletely treated. The general result is that 
the work is of a somewhat patched and not 
very consistent kind. In the second volume, 
for instance, of which, according to the title, 
the Vandal invasion is one of the prominent 
subjects, not ten pages can be given to this 
invasion itself, whereas eighty pagesare devoted 
to a chapter of the literary and personal kind, 
headed, “‘ The Letters and Poems of Apolli- 
naris Sidonius,” who in the first instance had 
much more to do with Gaul than Italy. 

This question of arrangement and selection 
is, however, after all, a matter of opinion. In 
any case it is important that, taking the work 
as it stands, with its account of Italy, its 
fragments on the Visigoths and Vandals, its 
account of the Huns, and its somewhat full 
notes about the authorities, some further 
points should be noticed. 

Mr. Hodgkin has enlivened and given 
point to his narrative occasionally by illustra- 
tions from modern times ; but surely some of 
his remarks of this kind fall beneath the 
dignity proper to a work of this nature? 
Cardinal Wiseman’s views on art are hardly 
of sufficiently permanent value to justify the 
introduction of his name and opinions into 
the text of the work. The following passage 
is not very appropriate, and liable to be mis- 
leading. Speaking of Salvian’s writings, 
Mr. Hodgkin says :-— 


‘“* Now that the German has risen to be the 
head boy in the school, he reads with delight 
the faded characters which record how, before 
he could speak plainly, he was always such a 
far nobler-looking and cleaner child than his 
companions; and, rightly enough, in the very 
forefront of the series of Monwmenta Historiae 
Germanicae (published at Berlin, 1877), appears 
~ treatise of Salyian, ‘De Gubernatione 
ei.’ ”? 


There is here an instance of a certain 
looseness of expression to which Mr. Hodgkin 
is liable. The ordinary reader would cer- 
tainly gather that one of the first volumes of 
the Dlonumenta was published in 1877, which 
would imply that Mr. Hodgkin was ignorant 
of the great series of Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (not Historiae Germanicae) founded 
by Stein, the first volume of which was pub- 
lished fifty-four years ago. The actual fact, 
and it is one of no special importance, is that 
in one department or series of the Monumenta, 
ealled “‘Auctores Antiquissimi,” Salvian is, 
naturally enough, one of the earliest volumes. 
There is a curious inconsistency in nomencla- 
ture when Mr. Hodgkin refuses to give the 
right name Jordanes (or Jordanis) instead of 
Jornandes, on the ground of the familiarity 
of the latter, while he justifies the calling 
Odoacer Odovallar. He calls him Odoacer, 
notwithstanding, at p. 7 of vol. i. Some 
passages about the authorities and the paucity 
of materials (e.7., ii. 290, 296) are excellent. 
And yet the historical student will beware of 
thinking that Mr. Hodgkin has in any final 
sense dealt with many of the problems of 
this age, or always indicated with any com- 
pleteness the best or latest authorities or 
editions. This is the more to be regretted 
as he tells us distinctly that he addresses him- 
self to historical scholars in his notes on the 
authorities, &c. Surely, however laborious 
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and thorough the work of an historian may be, 
it is impossible that, in a study like the 
present, which is so many-sided and far- 
reaching, he can with profit to himself 
or his readers ignore the investigations 
of previous students in the same field. The 
mere fact that, as far as we have seen, he 
never makes a single allusion, e.g., to the 
works of Wattenbach, Bessell, Dahn, Papen- 
cordt, Képke, Ebert, or to the Civilprocess 
im Mittelalter of Bethmann-Hollweg speaks 
for itself. A few instances only of the results 
of the want of recognition of earlier criticism or 
investigation can here be given. In vol. i., 
beside the use of Agnellus in the text, a 
long note of twenty-three pages about the 
early ecclesiastical history of Ravenna is based 
entirely on Agnellus. But, unfortunately, the 
only good edition of Agnellus, by Dr. Holder 
Egger, in the Mfonwmenta (“ Scriptores Rerum 
Langobardicarum,” noticed in the AcADEMY 
more than two years ago) is ignored. Hence 
much valuable information about this work is 
omitted and mistakes are made. For instance, 
the one fact certainly known about Bishop 
Severus in the fourth century is that he 
attended the Synod of Sardica in 344. Mr. 
Hodgkin estimates his date at from 347 to 
391. Dr. Holder Egger’s Preface also would 
have shown with how little certainty the 
writing of the work of Agnellus can be placed 
at 839. 

It is not often that Mr. Hodgkin goes into 
any constitutional matter in connexion with 
the German tribes. But in speaking of the 
Vandals he does deal to a certain extent with 
the subject. Anyone reading his few pages 
on the matter will be perplexed at his nuive 
ignoring of the conclusions of previous writers, 
whether those who write from the general 
point of view of the Teutonic tribes or those 
who write specially about the Vandals. Such 
questions, for instance, as, “* Does not this 
fact seem to show that Gaiseric was called by 
his people ‘ King of Carthage,’ or ‘ King of 
Africa,’ rather than ‘ King of the Vandals’ ?” 
or, again (about the Sortes Vandalorum), 
“Were they allodial or feudal?’ would 
almost seem to imply that Mr. Hodgkin 
was not aware of any investigations of these 
matters in recent years. The early history of 
the Visigoths suffers in the same way, and 
for the same reason, as that of the Vandals— 
though, perhaps, not quite so seriously. 

In the critical remarks about Jordanes, one 
of his most important authorities, there is no 
allusion whatever to the investigations of von 
Sybel, Képke, Bessel], and others; and much 
that is instructive as to the relation of Jor- 
danes to Cassiodorius is entirely omitted. No 
modern edition of Jordanes is mentioned. In 
vol. i., p. 87, Mr. Hodgkin suggests that Cas- 
siodorius wrote his History in 500. It has 
been generally supposed that he wrote it in 
533, but good reason has of late been shown 
for supposing that it was written about 521. 
There has never been any ground for sup- 
posing that it was written in 500. In the 
critical notice and use of the Chronicle of 
Cassiodorius, the edition by Mommsen, pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago, isignored. It 
willbe found that theextract fromthe Chronicle 
upon which Mr. Hodgkin bases his note in 
vol. ii, p. 447, does not occur in the 
Chronicle at all. In the chapter on Galla 





Placidia, Mr. Hodgkin, in describing the 
mosaics in her mausoleum at Ravenna, takes 
no notice of the careful investigations of Dr. 
Richter, who has given satisfactory reasons for 
thinking that the figure near the brazier in 
the mosaic is not Christ but St. Laurence. 
In a matter of this kind Dr. Richter certainly 
has a claim to be heard; and, whether Mr. 
Hodgkin agrees with him or not, his view 
ought certainly to be mentioned. In the 
sentence, “ Paulus Diaconus of Aquileia, who 
died in 799,” there is a dogmatic certainty 
and inaccuracy which would be impossible to 
anyone who had followed the later writings 
about the life and works of this author. In 
the critical note on Anonymus Valesii, neither 
is Gardthausen’s edition mentioned, nor is the 
theory of the authorship by Maximian, Bishop 
of Ravenna, urged by Waitz and Bethmann, 
noticed. 

A reference to Ebert might have made Mr. 
Hodgkin’s critical note on Victor Vitensis 
much more valuable, and have cleared it from 
mistakes. With reference to the critical 
apparatus generally, it may be said that, for 
the student who wishes to feel tolerably 
sure of his ground, a few lines of Potthast, 
Wattenbach, or Ebert would be of more value 
than two or three pages of Mr, Hodgkin. 

No one would for a moment maintain that 
all of the instances selected above very 
seriously affect, as an account for the general 
reader, the general outline of that story which 
Mr. Hodgkin tells so interestingly. But 
they tend to show that, so far as the notes 
and critical apparatus are intended for the 
historical student, this work is not what 
might have been expected, especially from the 
Clarendon Press. Considered from this point 
of view, it is not nearly on a level with the 
present state of knowledge about several of 
the subjects with which it deals. The 
general reader, whom Mr. Hodgkin desires, as 
he tells us, partly to address, will find that 
the story is freshly and forcibly told. The 
history of Attila and of Alaric, and the 
romantic account of Galla Placidia, are full 
of interest. It is to be hoped that many will 
read the book. Those who read it cannot 
fail to derive pleasure from it, and will be 
grateful to Mr. Hodgkin for once more 
breaking ground in so important a period. 
It is surprising that so little has been done by 
English students since Gibbon for this age, 
compared with what has been done abroad. 
Much remains to be done, not for Italy only, 
but for the other countries of Western Europe, 
and much would be done even if no more was 
aimed at than to put the English reader in 
possession of what Continental scholars had 
already arrived at with reasonable certainty. 

Artuur H. D. AcLanp. 








“TE ROMAN BOURGEOIS.” 


Le Roman Bourgeois. Par A. Furetivre. 
Préface de M. Emile Colombey. (Paris: 
A. Quantin.) 


Tue career of Antoine Furetitre is the best 
possible commentary on the text that you 
should leave your neighbours’ foibles alone if 
you wish to lead a quiet life. He was one of 
the ablest, certainly one of the wittiest, 
persons of his age. His wrinkled face, as we 





know it from a contemporary engraving, was 
the very mirror of sarcastic intellect and 
brilliant ill-nature. He looked a thistle that 
the asses of the field would hardly care to 
touch, and yet they plucked up courage and 
devoured him with an infinite gusto. 
in 1620 of a poor Parisian family, his con- 
summate abilities—or, rather, if we believe 
his enemies, his dexterous knaveries—soon 
raised him, as he thought, above the fear of 
indigence. Doubly qualified for the honour, 


both as a grammarian and as an Orientalist, 


he was made a member of the French Academy 
in 1662, and then began to cultivate a new 
province—that of parody and satire. The 
stately school of novels, the bergerades of 
d’Urfé, Gomberville, and Scudéry, had already 
received two crushing blows in the publication 
of the Francion of Charles Sorel in 1622 
and of the Roman Comique of Scarron in 
1651; Furetitre may be said to have com- 
pleted their defeat by his Roman Bourgeois 
in 1666. But this work—of which we shall 
presently give some account—was not con- 
fined to the abuse of the courtly Spanish 
romances; it attacked one of the chief 
satirists of those romances. In this way 
Furetitre liked to make enemies on both 
sides; and he soon bethought him of the 
wonderful opportunities for being tiresome 
that his official position in such a body as the 
Academy gave him. He began to attack his 
colleagues for their slowness in preparing 
their dictionary. The same thing was done 
by men like Bois-Robert and Patru; but 
there are different ways of being disagreeable, 
and Furetitre seems to have known better 
than anyone else how, “ with a pen corroded,” 
to “ bite into the live man’s flesh for parch- 
ment,” as Mr. Browning says of Dante. At 
last the Academicians put their heads together 
to plot his ruin. Fortunately for them, it 
was his ambition to be a lexicographer, and 
he had published a very good dictionary of 
the French language. They formally accused 
him of having plundered their public stores 
to produce his private book, and though such 
men as Boileau, Racine, and Bossuet defended 


him, and the King himself was on his side, 


the rage of the Academy prevailed, and in 
1685 they turned him out of their body, as, 
a generation later, for very different reasons, 


they turned out Saint-Pierre. Poor Furetiére. 


was ruined; he lived not quite three years 
more, and died on January 14, 1688, a pen- 
sioner upon the charity of a former colleague. 

His famous book underwent strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. After the first sensation 
that it produced had worn off, it remained 
unread for forty years, and then, between 
1704 and 1714, the fame of Furetitre enjoyed 
a strange and unaccountable revival. ‘he 
Jesuits reprinted his dictionary, and his 
Roman Bourgeois went through four editions. 
It was then again forgotten, until MM. Four- 
nier and Asselineau recalled it to the notice of 
the French public, and since then it has held 
a recognised place among the minor classics. 
The Roman Bourgeois is divided into two 
books, which are totally distinct in character 
and intention. The first is a parody of, or 
rather a contrast to, the pompous and long- 
winded romances of queens and shepherds. 
It is a sketch of the vulgar and litigious life 
of a certain class of citizen in the Paris of the 
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author’s own day. We are introduced to 
Javotte, the vain and ignorant daughter of a 
grasping little procwreur ; to Lucrére, whose 
mother keeps a genteel gambling-house; and 
to Nicodime, “un homme amphibie, qui 
étoit le matin avocat et le soir courtisan.” 
This amphibious man gives a _ written 
promise of marriage to Lucrére, forgets 
all about it, pays court to Javotte, and, 
of course, gets into all sorts of hot water. 
These intrigues are told with considerable 
sprightliness, and sometimes with real humour, 
as in the scene where Nicodéme, finding that 
his relations with Lucrére are known to 
Javotte and her mother, tries to withdraw in 
a nonchalant manner, but, being excessively 
agitated in picking up Javotte’s scissors, hits 
her forehead hard against his own; then, in 
bowing himself out, knocks over a precious 
porcelain jar, pulls down a Venetian mirror 
with his foot, and finally crushes a lute in 
the door. There is nothing at all spiteful in 
this first book, but Furetiére’s peculiar malice 
comes out fully in the second book, which is 
entirely devoted to an attack on Charles 
Sorel, author of Francion, under the thin 
disguise of Charroselles. He begins by giving 
rather a smart portrait of his enemy, but his 
anger blinds him, and he covers the canvas 
with so much black that the likeness dis- 
appears, forgetting, as Mr. Saintsbury would 
say, those ‘alleviating strokes” needful for 
the representation of anything but a monster. 
The language of both parts is interesting as 
marking a transitional epoch. Furetiére 
stillemploys delightful phrases like amignotter, 
to cosset a child, which became antiquated 
immediately after his time. Indeed, the 
editors of the Roman Bourgeois in 1712 felt 
themselves bound to make hundreds of altera- 
tions in the wording of the text, in order to 
prevent it from seeming old-fashioned, such 
as st ce nest qwils instead of hormis qu’ils. 
It is surprising how much of the picturesque 
simplicity of the original evaporates under 
these emendations. Epmunp W. Gossz. 








Memoirs of Dr. Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby 
Castle in Cumberland, and of his Posterity 
in Two Succeeding Generations. By Wiliiam 
Gilpin. Edited by William Jackson, F.S.A. 
(London: Quaritch ; Carlisle: Thurnam.) 


Tats is one of the publications of the Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Historical Society, a body which discharges 
the functions of a society for local research, 
and also acts on occasion as a printing club. 
The only other of its publications which we 
remember to have seen is Bishop Nicholson’s 
Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Car- 
lisle (Acapemy, December 8, 1877). Of 
that book and the manner in which it was 
edited we think highly. Its importance in 
its own sphere it would not be easy to ex- 
aggerate; but it was to some extent injured 
as a book of ordinary reference by the re- 
striction put upon the editor by the owners of 
the MS., that it should be issued without 
notes. The present editor has worked under 
no such slavish bonds, and in consequence we 
have not only the text of an interesting 
memoir, but also a body of apt and useful 
notes, 

The social and domestic history of the 





eighteenth century is, in many ways, a darker 
period to us at present than that which im- 
mediately preceded it. Of its politics there 
is no lack of information ; but of those things 
which are not considered of national im- 
portance we have less means of gaining know- 
ledge than we have of the more disturbed 
years in which our forefathers suffered under 
the rule of the Stuart kings. There are 
several reasons why thisis so. The eighteenth 
century was, on the whole, peaceful for us at 
home, and did not call forth the host of 
pamphlets to which the earlier time gave 
birth. The theatre was far more conventional 
in its tone, and the plays which were produced 
represented not so much the life of the people 
as it was, as a non-existing ideal to which 
the makers of comedies and tragedies thought 
that it ought to confirm. Legal documents, 
too—wills especially—in earlier days often 
give us charming peeps into the realities of 
life in cottage, farm, and manor-house ; but 
in the last century they had, for the most 
part, become so encrusted by form as to 
convey no information whatever beyond 
that which was exactly required. Besides 
these reasons there is another which out- 
weighs them all. Few possessors of MSS. 
have a keen personal interest in the lives of 
their seventeenth-century predecessors and 
kinsfolk ; consequently no objection is raised 
to publishing such memorials as they have left 
behind them, and no reticence is needed in 
telling of their doings. It is not so when we 
come to the times of the Georges. The men 
who flourished then and the controversies in 
which they were engaged have still often a 
vivid personal interest, and much has to be 
kept back or but given in fragments which 
students would wish to have before them in 
full detail. 

The memoirs before us contain little relating 
to political life. A few notes as to the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745 are all that a 
political historian can require them for, but 
they are most useful as a picture of the lives 
of quiet, unpretending goodness which were 
led by the better sort of people in former 
days. Genius in the higher sense of the 
word none of the race of Gilpin seem to have 
possessed; but the family history strongly 
supports the opinion, or, as we may perhaps 
venture now to call it, the well-ascertained 
fact, that moral and intellectual characteristics 
are hereditary. 

Some of the women who flit before us in 
these memoirs are very interesting. We regret 
that there is not more about them. Susannah 
Maria Gilpin, daughter of William Gilpin of 
Whitehaven, must have been a most excellent 
and interesting person. She seems to have 
been richly endowed with intellectual quali- 
ties, and to have been a woman of business in 
the highest and best sense of the term. She 
married a neighbouring squire, Dacre Ap- 
pleby, of Kirklinton. 


‘* He was a man of soft and pleasing manners, 
beloved by everybody—and particularly by the 
boon companions of the neighbourhood, who 
resorted too much to his house. He had been 
bred among hounds and horses—was acquainted 
with no language but that of the stable and 
kennel; and had little knowledge but what 
related to field sports.” 


Such is her husbands character as sketched 








| plaint, and who, as he continued repeating 


by one who was evidently anxious to repre- 
sent him in no unfavourable light. We can 
well put in the darker shades and understand 
how hard a lot it must have been for a refined 
and clever woman to spend her days with such 
a man, however pleasing his manners may have 
been. She seems, however, to have been a 
pattern wife, doing all she could to hide his 
ignorance and to bring what was good in him 
into the full light of day. When anything 
was well done she took care that he should 
have the credit of it, ‘and when anything 
went amiss she was content if she could bear 
the blame.” One of her devices for hiding 
her husband’s ignorance is very touching. 
She acquired the faculty of writing a hand so 
nearly identical with his that the difference 
was scarcely to be noticed. She therefore wrote 
his letters, and hindered his want of education 
from being made manifest. All his business 
she managed for him except sitting on the 
bench as a Justice of the Peace. One is 
tempted to wish that the commission had 
been addressed to the wife rather than the 
husband, as there can be no doubt she would 
have discharged the duties in the better 
manner. Such a woman naturally gained 
influence. We gather that she was much more 
thought of than her lord. The poor people 
in the neighbourhood, it is remarked, al ways 
called her “* Madam ”’—a mark of respect never 
given to any woman, let her rank have been 
what it might, who did not stand high in 
the popular regard. 

There are some noteworthy passages con- 
cerning the early days of Methodism which 
those who are interested in religious history 
should not pass over unread. 

Epwakp Peacock. 








The Jesus of History and the Jesus of Tradi- 
tion Identified. By George Solomon. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 


Tue total silence of Josephus respecting 
Christ and Christianity—on the hypothesis 
that the well-known passage in the Anti- 
quities is a forgery—is a difficulty of which 
the common explanation referring it to fear of 
exciting Roman jealousy is perhaps not in all 
respects as satisfactory as could be desired. 
Taking his stand on the ground that so 
accurate and painstaking a writer could not 
possibly have passed over such remarkable 
events as those recorded in our gospels—if, 
indeed, they had actually taken place—the 
author of this work contends that the Jesus 
of the evangelists never existed at all, but 
that, so far from being a mere myth or 
creature of the imagination, he had no less 
than four historical originals, all of them well 
known and described by Josephus. These 
were Judas the Gaulonite, who, having 
preached a Kingdom of God, it seems, must 
be regarded as the true founder of Christianity ; 
the unnamed prophet of Samaria, whose 
execution by Pontius Pilate occasioned the 
recal of that officer; Jesus, the son of 
Sapphias, who led a sedition in Galilee when 
Josephus had a commission there ; and, lastly 
and chiefly, that other Jesus who, in the last 
days of Jerusalem, went about denouncing 
woe on the city, who was scourged till his 
bones were laid bare, and yet made no com- 
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his mournful prophecy, was at last slain by 
a bolt from one of the Roman engines. 
Writing long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the evangelists blended together 
various, not always consistent, features 
derived from these different characters, and 
so produced the portrait which the world has 
hitherto accepted as that of the God-man. 
The theory would, of course, be more 
plausible had there been no such writer as 
St. Paul and no such historian as Tacitus. 
The testimony of the latter Mr. Solomon 
does not trouble himself to notice at all; St. 
Paul he disposes of by one or two quotations 
from the more doubtful of his epistles. His 
acquaintance with the New Testament and 
its criticism, indeed, seems but superficial. 
Thus, without drawing any distinction between 
St. John and the Synoptists, he repeats, again 
and again, that the gospels teach that the 
Messiah is Almighty God ; he tells us that in 
Luke’s Gospel and the Acts we have one 
Thaddeus, in place of the Judas, distinct from 
Iscariot, mentioned in the other gospels (the 
fact being, of course, just the reverse); and 
he seems to be quite unaware that Luke has 
fixed the birth of Jesus in the fifteenth year 
before the accession of Tiberius, thus leaving 
the reference to the “ taxing ”’ to be explained 
as it may, but not differing from Matthew, as 
he would have us believe, by twelve or more 
years. The writer gives reasons which may 
be sound for regarding the passage refer- 
ring to Jesus in Josephus as a forgery ; 
but without any reasons whatever he 
assumes that that relating to John 
the Baptist is no less so, Banus, whom 
the historian tells us he followed for three 
years, being the original of the forerunner. 
But the work hardly deserves minute criti- 
cism. It is written with considerable force, 
and, were if more logical and less deficient in 
accurate scholarship, might be considered a 
keen attack on the current theology. It is 
interesting, moreover, as the work of a Jew, 
who takes the singular view that “ it is for 
the propagation of the great delusion ”? which 
identifies Jesus with the Almighty “ that the 
Jewish race (Jews having been the first 
delinquents) still suffers at the hands of God.” 
Rozert B. Drummonp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


With a Silken Thread, and other Stories. 
By E. Lynn Linton. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Troublesome Daughters. By L. E. Walford. 
(Blackwood.) 


Strangers Yet. 
bister. ) 


A Wild White Rose. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght. (Moxon, Saunders & Co.) 


College Days at Oxford. By the Rey. H. C. 
Adams. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Ir might be contended with some show of 
reason that a collection of short tales is even 
better calculated to exhibit the virtue of a 
novel-writer than his or her larger and more 
elaborate works. The characteristics ex- 
hibited over and over again with slight dif- 
ference of setting can hardly fail to strike the 
observer, and can hardly fail to strike him 
truly, Jn the twenty storias—two of them 


By Sarah Doudney. (Is- 








nearly as long as some one-volume novels— 
which make up Mrs. Lynn Linton’s three 
volumes the author’s merits and defects are 
very clearly visible, and perhaps the defects 
are more clearly visible even than the merits. 
To say that a book is disagreeable is some- 
times considered rather a school-girlish kind 
of criticism, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
nothing of the kind. It is the business 
of a book, as of every work of art, to be 
agreeable, and in so far as it fails of this it 
fails of goodness. Now Mrs. Lynn Linton 
is frequently and emphatically disagreeable, 
not so much in her choice of subjects 
as in her handling of them. She reminds 
us sometimes of some of the earlier Ro- 
mantics—notably of the great and lycan- 
thropic Petrus, though, of course, she has not 
a quarter of Petrus’ literary faculty—in 
the delight which she seems to take in 
smirching her page with blood and cruelty, 
and with a certain kind of inarticulate un- 
cleanness. At least six of the stories are 
stories of brutal murder and outrage, in which 
the author relates with a kind of relish how 
a husband digs his nails, kept sharp for the 
purpose, into his wife’s arm so that the blood 
flows from the four cuts; how a worthless girl 
and her scoundrelly lover rob two old women 
and frighten one of them to death and the 
other into paralytic idiocy ; how Breton 
peasants murder a hapless English lady 
who has red cheeks; ‘and so forth. We 
do not say that these subjects are, in 
themselves, inadmissible; we say that of no 
subject. But we do say that they are inad- 
missible when the effect produced is one of 
apparent gloating on the part of the writer 
and of simple repulsion on the part of the 
reader. Nor is another kind of uncleanness 
absent, though it is less prominent. The 
story called “My Day of Danger” is ap- 
parently intended to be a moral tale, and the 
author has certainly availed herself of the 
licence accorded to declared moralists. In 
“The Countess Mélusine ”’ we are told that a 
gentleman “ passed hours at the hall under a 
spell of blue and silver, and old Rhenish wine 
in cut crystal goblets, and floating muslin, 
and chestnut-coloured curls which for ever 
culminated in a tangible result better not 
detailed at length.” The English of this 
passage is not unexceptionable’;ithe sniggering 
suggestion of it seems to us (and we do not 
think we are particularly squeamish) simply 
offensive. It is needless to say that where 
the author has not permitted jherself these 
licences there is good work to be found in her 
book. The story which gives name to the 
volume is capitally imagined and capitally 
worked out. “Todhunters at Loanin’ Head” 
is an excellent story in dialect; “ Lang- 
thwaite ” a neatly done piece of social satire. 
But over great part of the book the trail of 
the serpent seems to us very unpleasantly 
prominent. 


Mrs. Walford is running up a long list of 
pleasant novels, and Zroublesome Daughters 
is certainly not inferior in pleasantness to her 
earlier productions. We should like to pro- 
nounce it superior, but that can hardly be 
done. Nothing is wanted but a little more 
time and pains to make this novel—good 


| book as it is in fact—-very much better, But 





the author does not seem to us to have been 
patient enough in filling in the greater part 
of her canvas. Her first volume is excellent 
—as good as anything she has ever done; 
and part of the third is fairly worthy of it. 
But the rest of the third and the greater 
part of the second are what the ordinary 
novel-reader justly calls spun out. Now it 
isa remarkable but not altogether unintel- 
ligible fact that spun-outness always implies 
hasty construction. The author does not give 
him or her self sufficient time to get together 
a proper quantity of material, and therefore 
has to beat out what he has got over thin. 
Still Zroublesome Daughters only deserves 
these remarks because it is not better, not 
because it is not good. The first volume is, 
as we have said, capital, and the ill-tempered 
but otherwise charming heroine, Kate New- 
battle, ought to please all readers. The other 
three troublesome daughters are not so care- 
fully elaborated, with the exception of the 
youngest, Marjorie, who is also a very good 
study. So, too, there is a French governess 
who must be commended. But the love 
scenes in the wilds of Galloway are the real 
attraction of the book, and they are very 
good indeed. We should like to take Mrs. 
Walford and shut her up in a dungeon for 
two years, with only paper enough for one 
novel. It could hardly fail to be an excellent 
one. 


In Strangers Yet we have, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, another book of a very good 
kind, and one against which no charge of im- 
perfect finish or unsatisfactory filling up can 
be brought. It is the story of a girl of com- 
paratively low birth who is taken early away 
from her uncongenial home by a relation in 
better circumstances. She marries a man 
whom, instigated by this relation, she does 
not inform of her parentage, with easily 
guessable results and complications. The 
best of Miss Doudney’s figures are not per- 
haps equal to the best of Mrs. Walford’s, and 
her characters are individually less original. 
But she has taken more pains with them, 
and we own to an infinite admiration for 
persons who condescend to take pains. Unless 
Minerva is altogether unkind such pains are 
rarely taken in vain in literature, and they 
certainly have not been taken in vain in the 
ease of Strangers Yet. Though the story 
cannot be called sensational or even exciting, 
the interest never flags, and the reader finds 
himself completely engrossed by the fortunes, 
humdrum as they are, of the puppets set at 
work before him. There is something a little 
conventional perhaps in the character of the 
Rev. Hugh Charters, who is a8 much the 
hero as anybody else, and in his father-in-law, 
the unsuccessful but resigned draper, Thomas 
Brown. In the latter case we fancy Miss 
Doudney has not quite made out her own 
conception of the unaceredited hero who fails 
more or less sordidly—one of the most effective 
but also one of the most difficult of fictitious 
creations. The women need no apology. 
Winifred, the heroine, whose almost criminal 
want of courage is adroitly excused by the 
very circumstances which brought her into 
the necessity of exerting it; her persecuting 
but pious and not wholly unworthy sister, 
Emily, who very fortunately has a “clear 
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leading” at last in the case of a fascinating 
young minister—much too good for her, by-the- 
way; the self-indulgent and untruthful aunt, 
and the various walking ladies of Fairminster 
Close are all good. An underplot of a rather 
fiendish little damsel who makes mischief and 
is killed off “ convanient ” strikes us as some- 
what superfluous. 


The standard of merit, by no means a lew 
one, of Messrs. Moxon’s sixpenny series of 
novelettes is very fairly observed in A Wild 
White Rose, though Miss Lysaght has not 
quite the verve, and not nearly the invention, of 
Mrs. Blackburne. In the present tale the old 
story of the rich and lovely damsel, the lover 
who is faithless in consequence of the damsel 
losing her money, and the lover who is faith- 
ful in spite of that loss is served up once 
again, as it probably will be some thousand 
or million times more. We have no objection 
to the repetition if the work is fairly done, as 
it is in this case. 


Except on the principle of a Baconian 
anecdote, much too hackneyed to quote, we do 
not quite know why Messrs. Griffith & Farran 
have bound Mr. Adams’ JVilton of Cuthberts 
in a new cover, and relettered it ‘‘ College 
Days at Oxford.’”? The result on the in- 
trinsic excellences of the work is not remark- 
able. “ Florac has two louis in his pocket, 
and Moncontour exactly forty shillings,” said 
one of the most delightful characters of fiction. 
Wilton of Cuthberts seemed to us a well 
meaning book, not specially successful, and 
College Days at Oxford produces the very 
same effect. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Some Thoughts concerning Education. By John 
Locke. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rey. R. H. Quick, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press.) Some Thoughts concerning Education. 
By John Locke. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. Evan Daniel, M.A. (National 
Society’s Depository.) The newly awakened 
interest in the theory of education has showa 
itself in an increased appreciation of Locke’s 
treatise—the first and almost the only sys- 
tematic book on teaching in the English 
language. The University of Cambridge, in 
putting forth a recent scheme of examination 
for a diploma in the theory, practice, and his- 
tory of education, wisely indicated this book 
as one of the authorities to be studied; and, 
accordingly, two reprints of the treatise have 
appeared simultaneously. Both are well edited 
and annotated with care and judgment. Mr. 
Daniel’s introductory réswmé of Locke’s design 
and principal doctrines is full and, on the 
whole, accurate; and his explanatory notes 
are abundant, in some cases even superfluous. 
Mr. Quick gives a much more elaborate 
biography of Locke; and @ critical estimate of 
the value of his book and of the place it should 
hold in educational literature which strikes us 
as the more scholarly and philosophical of the 
two. His book is also enriched by some 
valuable comment, from the physician’s point 
of view, on Locke’s medical and physical 
theories by Dr. J. '. Payne. In both editions, 
however, the student will find a well-printed 
text and sufficient editorial guidance to enable 
him to understand both the meaning of the 
author and the relation in which his specula- 
tions stand to the condition and needs of 
modern schools. 


The Kinder Garten Principle. By Mary 





Lyschinska. (Isbister.) Miss Lyschinska is 
the superintendent of method in infant schools 
under the School Board for London. In 
this capacity her attention has been specially 
directed to the best modern applications of the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Fribel, so far as 
they relate to infant training. She has evidently 
studied those principles with much intelligence 
and sympathy. Her book will help readers 
to understand not merely the games and occu- 
pations which Fribel organised, and which in 
the view of many persons constitute the whole 
of the Kindergarten system, but also the prin- 
ciples which those games and occupations are 
designed to illustrate. It is as an aid to the 
habit of early observation, and to the awakening 
of interest in the facts and the teachings of 
Nature, that the system has its chief value. 
Miss Lyschinska has shown with great clearness 
that, unless this be kept in view, the “ gifts” 
and other devices of Fribel, his paper folding, 
stick-laying, and invention of patterns, may 
easily degenerate into mere pastime. Her 
book is less full as a philosophical exposition of 
Fribel’s principles than those of Miss Shirreff 
and the Baroness Marenholtz Biilow, already 
noticed in these columns, But it is much more 
explicit as to methods and their application ; 
while its specimens of conversational and other 
lessons, and its numerous diagrams, will make 
it still more useful and acceptable to teachers 
who are anxious to introduce the system into 
their schools. 


Elementary Education at Home and Abroad: 
being a Reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s General 
Report for 1878-79. A Lecture by A. Sonnen- 
schein. (Published by subscription.) It is 
well known that Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Report 
consisted mainly of an earnest injunction to 
teachers, to school managers, and to the Educa- 
tion Department itself to ‘‘simplify their 
operaticns.” Incidentally, in enforcing this 
counsel, he referred to the excessive expendi- 
ture per scholar of the London School Board as 
compared with the cost of instruction in the 
primary schools of France; and spoke half- 
playfully of the scientific teachers of pedagogy 
as persons who dealt in generalities and 
abstract principles, on whom it would not 
be safe for an elementary teacher to rely. 
He pointed out to the schoolmaster that 
the task of dealing with little children, and 
‘opening their mind, their soul, and -their 
imagination,” was a practical problem ‘‘in the 
solution of which he can quite as well work on 
the old lines, without busying himself with new 
and (so-called) scientific theories of education.” 
Mr. Sonnenschein has no easy task in showing 
the fallacy of some of Mr. Arnold’s arithmetical 
comparisons; and his remarks on the cost of 
primary education in England and in foreign 
countries are very instructive, and are based on 
careful enquiry. But he takes Mr. Arnold’s 
good-humoured warning against theorists as a 
personal attack on himself, and wastes a good 
deal of wrath and of somewhat clumsy sarcasm 
in rebutting this imaginary charge. He does 
not see, apparently, that an inspector may 
earnestly desire to see the adoption of more 
intelligent methods, may—as Mr. Arnold re- 
peatedly does in his Report—make various sug- 
gestions with this object in view; and may yet 
rely more on a fresh, vivid, and unconventional 
use of familiar processes than on new theories, 
which, though admirable in the hands of 
enthusiasts and inventors, are unsuited for use 
by ordinary teachers. Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
lecture consists mainly of an animated polemic 
against the whole work of the Education De- 
partment—its codes, its standards, and its in- 
spectors. He cites the testimony of some 
anonymous teacher in an elementary school, 
who says he has ‘‘no choice left him but to 
cram his scholars;” and of another who, in 


reply to a question, says piteously, ‘I know | 





your books, Mr. Sonnenschein, very intimately, 
and I also know and heartily agree with your 
contention” (about the teaching of arithmetical 
principles); ‘‘but I am ashamed to say my 
duty is not primarily to teach, but to earn grants; 
if I fail in this the managers dismiss me.” It 
is needless to say that no one who knows the 
actual state of our elementary schools, and the 
conditions under which the parliamentary grant 
is assessed, would talk such nonsense as this. 
‘Cram ” isa convenient word by which to desig- 
nate any form of teaching which we happen to 
dislike, but it is curiously inapplicable to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. A child has either 
acquired the power to perform these simple arts 
well, or he has not; whether he has acquired 
them or not can be infallibly tested by a simple 
examination; if he has acquired them he pos- 
sesses a valuable instrument for future useful- 
ness, which cannot possibly be regarded as 
unsound or meretricious, and which he will 
néyer lose. It is plainly the concern of all 
who are interested in the results of the exami- 
nation to attain those results in the best, the 
most expeditious, and the most intelligent way. 
The man who told the author of this pamphlet 
that his duty was not to teach, but to earn 
grants, was clearly practising on the credulity 
or the prejudices of ;his questioner; for good 
teaching is the only way in which a grant is 
to be earned; and those schools in which the 
teaching is soundest, and the methods brightest 
and most stimulating, are those to which the 
largest grants are awarded. Many improve- 
ments are yet to be desired in our elementary 
schools, and every suggestion for such improve- 
ment deserves a cordial welcome ; but this pam- 
phlet will not help in any way to promote this 
object, for it is full of indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion; it makes no single practical suggestion 
of any value; and it betrays on every page a 
curious ignorance of the real working of the 
system which it assails. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, 
with other Lectures and Essays. By the late 
Joseph Payne. Edited by his son, J. F. Payne, 
M.D. (Longmans.) Dr. Payne has fulfilled a 
useful as well as a pious office in thus gathering 
together some of his father’s essays on a subject 
of increasing importance and public interest. 
The modest introductory pages by Mr. R. H. 
Quick tell simply the story of Mr. Payne’s life 
and work, For some years he sought to urge 
upon the public the need of the more systematic 
training of teachers in the theory and practice 
of their profession, and, wisely availing himself 
of the College of Preceptors—the only purely 
scholastic corporation in England—he sought 
to provide, through its instrumentality, the 
means of such training. Through his sedulous 
efforts the college was induced to institute 
examinations in the art of teaching for the 
holders of its professional diplomas; and this 
step was in due time followed by the institution 
of a professorship of education, which was, in 
the first instance, most appropriately filled by 
Mr. Payne himself. The lectures here reprinted 
do not profess to cover the whole ground either 
of educational method or of the philosophy 
which underlies such method. In the early 
stages of a movement so novel, and to this 
hour so little appreciated by the general public, 
the principal duty of its promoters was to 
vindicate its usefulness and to claim for it tho 
right to a respectful hearing. Several of the 
lectures here reprinted consist rather of argu- 
ments showing that a scienco of education is 
possible—and that, if possible, it is also 
highly useful and desirable—than of full ex- 
positions of the theory of education itself. And 
it happens thus that some of the lectures 
addressed to different audiences travel over 
much the same ground. But Dr. Payne has 
done well to reprint them all. They mark the 
commencement of an important era in our 
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educational history ; they demonstrate con- 
clusively that right practice in teaching must 
in the long run depend on the recognition of 
right principles ; they summarise with care the 
efforts which have been made in other countries 
to organise professional instruction ; they are 
full of sensible and practical suggestions; and 
they form a worthy memorial of an eminently 
honourable and useful life. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN has undertaken to write 
a handbook on Anglo-Saxon Britain for the 
series projected by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The book will deal with 
the purely English element in our nationality, 
and with the share due to English influences, 
as opposed to Keltic, Scandinavian, or Norman, 
in our existing society. It will discuss the 
nature, character, and extent of the Teutonic 
colonisation, and will describe the history of 
the race up to the time of the Danish inroads. 
The Anglo - Saxon literature will also be 
copiously illustrated by extracts in prose and 
poetry, modernised only so far as to be intel- 
ligible to ordinary readers. 


Mr. ALFRED R. WALLACE has in the press a 
new work, entitled Island Life, which will deal 
with the problems presented by insular faunas 
and floras by the aid of the most recent geologi- 
cal and physical researches. A special feature 
in the work is the importance attached to 
former changes of climate, as indicated by 
glacial phenomena and the luxuriant floras of 
Polar regions ; these are carefully investigated, 
and a somewhat novel solution of the whole 
problem of geological climates is given. 


THE English edition of Prof. Ebers’ Egypt 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co., under the title of Lyypt, De- 
scriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. The first 
monthly part will be ready on September 25. 
The work will be cranslated by Clara Bell, and 
will contain original notes by Dr. Birch, Keeper 
of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. 


Messrs. W.SwANn SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN 
announce the second volumes of Seboth’s Alpine 
Plants, by A. W. Bennett, and of Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology, by Stallybrass. 


A CHEAP edition of Young Mrs. Jardine, by 
the author of ‘‘ John Halifax”—forming the 
new volume of Hurst and Blackett’s ‘‘ Standard 
Library ”—will be issued in a few days. 


Messrs. Hurst anp Brackett will also 
publish in September a new novel entitled A 
Martin’s Summer, by Shirley Smith, author of 
* His Last Stake.” 


We understand that a high-class weekly 
saya adapted to the requirements of boys will 

e commenced next month by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co., under the title of The 
Boys’ Newspaper. 
_ Hilary's Love Story, by Georgiana M. Craik, 
is announced as the next volume of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward’s popular ‘ Bluebell” series of 
novels. It will appear early in September. 


Mr. Ricnarp Grant WuitTE has prepared a 
third edition, revised and corrected, of his 
popular work on Words and their Uses, Past and 
Present, of which the London publishers are 
Messrs. Triibner. In his ‘‘ Afterthoughts and 
Forewords” to the present edition, Mr. White 
thus protests against the decisive weight of 
authority which is sometimes claimed for 
eminent authors:—‘‘I cannot see why the 
endowment of creative genius should, or that it 
does, ensure to its possessor a greater certainty 
of correctness in the use of language than may 
go with the possession of inferior powers.” At 
the same time, he admits that “‘ authority does 





absolve from the charge of solecism those who 
follow such example.” 


Messrs. W. Swan SoNNENSCHEIN AND 
ALLEN’s announcements for the coming season 
include the following illustrated children’s 
books :—The Captain’s Dog; The Fisherman of 
Rhava; Fabled Stories from the Zoo; Grand- 
mama’s Recollections; and Roseleaves and Wood- 
land Notes, the two last being two new series of 
Richard Gustafsson’s charming and fresh fairy- 
stories, of which the first series, Chit Chat by 
Puck, was published by the same house last 
Christmas. 


THE same publishers will also issue a new 
book for older readers, Asgard and the Gods: 
Tales and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors, 
illustrated by a large number of wood-cuts. 
Hitherto no complete and popular account of 
the superstitions and legends of the old Norse- 
men has been available for boysand girls. The 
Icelandic spelling of this book has been Angli- 
cised by Prof. Pogatscher, of Vienna, who will 
also prefix an Introduction. 


A new German grammar, by H. Sachs, is 
announced by Messrs. W. B. Whittingham and 
Co. The method adopted differs materially 
from any grammar hitherto written. It is 
designed for the use of schools especially, and 
contains pure modern High German, free from 
all dialectical blemish. Etymology is treated 
in it more exhaustively than in any other 
English-German grammar, while the most 
essential rules of Syntax are added, wherever 
required for the sake of conversation. 


Mr. Horacrt LENNARD, the ‘‘ Melancholy 
Jacques” of Society, and author of Harmonies in 
Tricolor, so popular in Paris during the Exhi- 
bition, has in the press a volume of sketches of 
London life, entitled Busy Babylon, which will 
be published by Messrs. Watts and Co. early 
next week. 


Tur Academical Board of Trinity College, 
London, have appointed Mr. E. H. Turpin as 
Lecturer on Musical History. 


WE learn from the Publishers’ Weekly that 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong and Son are about to 
publish a new edition of Lamb’s complete works, 
a special feature of which will be the volume of 
letters and essays collected by Mr. J. E. Babson, 
of Boston, who, we are assured, ‘literally 
knows Lamb by heart.” Mr. J. W. Bouton 
adds another contribution to the long list of 
obelisk literature in The Obelisk and Free- 
masonry, according to the Discoveries of Belzoni 
and Commander Gorringe, which contains, inter 
alia, & comparison between Egyptian symbols 
and those discovered in American mounds, by 
Dr. J. A. Weisse. 


M. V. Prov is engaged on a translation, 
with commentary, of the Airouaroraixd of Hero 
of Alexandria, which sets forth in detail the 
mode of constructing theatres of marionettes in 
ancient times, and the importance of which 
seems to have escaped ‘all previous writers on 
the subject. 


Sicnor Pryron has just prepared a Latin 
catalogue, comprising 2,176 articles, of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the library of the University 
of Turin. 


Tne Old-French Text Society has just sent 
out Le saint Voyage de Jérusalem du Seignewi 
@ Anglure (1395), edited by M. Bonnardot and 
Longnon, and the second volume of Baron J. 
de Rothschild’s edition of the Mistére du Viel 
Testament. Its next publication will be the 
fourth volume of the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
edited by MM. G. Paris and U. Robert. 


OnE of tho Rossi prizes (2,000 frs.), given 
by the Paris Faculty of Law, will be awarded 
to the author of the best treatise on the modes 
adopted in France since May 5, 1789, and 





also abroad, for the regulation of political 
assemblies. Essays must be written in French 
or Latin, and should be sent to the secre 

of the Faculty not later than March 31, 1882. 


A woRK on ancient and modern warfare, by 
Col. Ardant du Picq, who was killed under the 
walls of Metz in the Franco-German War, has 
just been published by Messrs. Hachette. 


Pror. IF. WwsTENFELD is engaged on a 
complete history of the Fatimites, and Dr. 
Hoérschelmann, of Dorpat, on a new edition of 
Hephaestion’s Lnchiridion de Metris, based 
chiefly on the Bodleian MS. Prof. Sigwart has 
just published (Tiibingen: Laupp) a study on 
the life of Giordano Bruno. 

Tue Professorship of English History in the 
University of Dunedin, New Zealand, has been 
conferred upon Mr. H. M. Brown, M.A., Lec- 
turer on Political Economy and English History 
at the Crystal Palace School for Ladies. 


TE uniform edition of the works of Mr. 
Edwin Waugh which will shortly be published 
by Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, will be com- 
pleted in ten volumes, and will be illustrated 
by a portrait of the author and by engravings 
from drawings by Messrs. J. D. Watson, 
Randolph Caldecott, W. Bright Morris, J. E. 
Partington, George Sheffield, James Davies, 
Warwick Brooks, Richard Somerset, John 
Houghton Hayne, Henry Measham, and Charles 
Potter. In the first volume will appear Mr. 
Waugh’s Lancashire Sketches; and this will be 
followed by Factory Folk during the Cotton 
Famine, Tufis of Heather (under this title the 
author’s stories in the Lancashire dialect will 
fill three volumes of the series), Rambles in the 
Lake Country, Irish Sketches and English Rambles, 
Up the Rhine, and T'he Chimney Corner. The 
Poems and Songs, by which Mr. Waugh will 
doubtless be best remembered, will be collected 
in the last three yolumes of the series. 


CreTHAM’s Library, Manchester, has just 
been favoured with the gift of several valuable 
autographs. One is an autograph of Dr. Dee, 
written on a copy of Thesaurus Enonymi Philatri 
de Remediis Secretis (Lugd. 1555). This curious 
work, once attributed to Gesner, bears the 
signature, Joannes Dee, 1556, and various 
annotations. Of more general interest (says 
the Manchester Guardian) is a copy of the Moyen 
de Parvenir, which formerly belonged to 
Lawrence Sterne, whose handwriting testifies 
that he bought it at Paris. It is the edition 
with the imprint “A... . 100070057,” an 
eccentric method of giving the date which has 
been partially copied in more recent times. 
This copy belonged to the great book collector, 
Richard Heber, who presented it to Dr. John 
Ferrier, of Manchester. The Moyen de Parvenir 
was a favourite hunting-ground of the author 
of Tristram Shandy. Another autograph 
added to Chetham’s Library is that of Mrs. 
Piozzi when she was still Hester Lynch Salus- 
bury. It is inthe translation of the Aeneid of 
Virgil into Italian by Anibale Caro, of whom 
it contains a fine portrait. This edition, which 
contained several copper-plates, was printed at 
Padua in 1613. 

THERE is announced for publication at 
Florence, in the beginning of next year, a 
work which will form a general review of the 
books published in Italy during the past twelve 
months, together with a criticism upon the state 
of intellectual life in that country. The pro- 
posed title is Annuario della Letteratura italiana, 
The editors will be G. Biagi and G. Mazzoni. 


Tur Deutsche Rundschau for August has 
several articles worthy of notice. Especially, we 
are glad to see Dr. Pauli continuing his studies 
of English history in a paper on ‘‘ Maria 
Tudor, Kinigin von Frankreich,” in which 


he traces the fortunes of Henry VIII.’s sister 
Mary in France, and the circumstances of her 
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marriage with Suffolk. Herr Gendo gives a 
sketch of the development of the German stage 
in its early days, mostly under the influence 
of the Reformation movement. Herr Meyer 
epitomises the state of opinion on the question 
of the origin of the Etruscan language. An 
anonymous writer gives an account of a curious 
Russian memoir, written under the direction of 
Prince Gortschakof in 1864, with the title 
‘La Politique du Présent.” The memoir 
surveys the European relations of Russia with 
great clearness, and points out the policy to be 
adopted. It is well worthy of the attention of 
politicians. Herr Karl Hillebrand, whose 
literary activity seems to be endless, writes on 
‘Das belgische Experiment.’ He traces the 
development of Belgium to its present position, 
and raises the question whether its national life 
has advanced in proportion to its material 
prosperity. 

THE most important article in the Revista 
Contemporanea of July 30 is a chapter on the 
*‘Influence of Juan de Palafox, Bishop of 
Mexico, on the Destinies of Spanish America.” 
In a long despatch to the King here given, he 
complains of the conduct of the Viceroy, the 
Marquess of Villena, and hints at treason in 
conjunction with the Portuguese. An account 
of the progress of the Australian colonies, by 
Becerro de Bengoa, is almost too highly 
coloured. A paper on effervescing wines, by 
E. Abela, mentions the successful imitation of 
champagne in Catalonia, and speaks approvingly 
of the essays in Manzanilla, Jerez, and Moscatel 
espwmosos made in the province of Cadiz. 


In the Revista de Ciencias Histéricas for July 
Nanot Renart continues his studies on the 
** Decadence of Catalonia,” treating, first, of the 
servility of the nobles after they had become 
courtiers of the House of Austria; next, of the 
abasement of the higher clergy when the Popes 
Pius IV. and V. allowed Philip II. to tax their 
revenues and to appoint foreign bishops and 
abbots ‘‘in commendam.” The magistracy 
were humiliated by being compelled to do mere 
police work, while industry declined through 
the frauds of the manufacturers. .F. Romero 
de Castilla y Peroso gives another instalment of 
his Catalogue of the MSS. at Simancas. Rafael 
Blasco prints extracts from a now missing 
document showing the part taken by Orihuela 
in the conquest of Granada. Beside other 
matters of interest, a description is given of two 
Arabic seals inserted in the base of the custodia 
of the Cathedral of Gerona—one with the name 
of the Countess Ermesinda, in Latin and 
Arabic; the other, worn by her brother, the 
bishop of the see (1010-51), with a verse in 
Oufic characters. 


WE have received an interesting little pam- 
phlet on The Free Libraries of Scotland, by 
*“‘An Assistant-Librarian” (Glasgow: John 
Smith). It contains a brief sketch of the pro- 
gress of the Free Library movement in Scotland 
since the Library Acts, introduced by an 
account of the earlier efforts toward supplying 
popular reading, especially the itinerating 
library system of Mr. Samuel Brown, of 
Haddington, which attained its greatest success 
in 1832, and dwindled away after its pro- 
jector’s death in 1839. Tho Library Act of 
1850 was extended to Scotland in 1854, and the 
first town to put it into operation was Airdrie, 
in 1856. Then camo Dundee in 1866, Paisley 
in 1867, Forfar in 1870, Thurso and Galashiels 
in 1872, and Hawick in 1878. Inverness and 
Dunfermline have adopted the Acts, but not 
yet opened their libraries ; while the Acts have 
beon rejected by Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Ar- 
broath, _and Glasgow. From the statistics of 
circulation collected by the writer it appears 
that the reading of the Scotch people is of a 
more solid and serious character than in the 
porresponding libraries of England, Tho pro- 





portion of fiction in Scotland appears to average 
under sixty per cent., as compared with an 
average of seventy or seventy-five per cent. in 
England, and there seems to be a great deal 
of reading dono. Thus Galashiels, with a 
population of 5,000, and a stock of 3,279 
volumes, reported last year 14,459 issues; and 
little Thurso (the home of Robert Dick), the 
smallest place in the three kingdoms possessing 
a library under the Acts, with a population of 
3,622, and a stock of something over two 
thousand volumes, had a turn-over of 8,198. 
This pamphlet does great credit to its writer, 
and Pee be welcomed by all who are inter- 
ested in library matters. 


WE have received Election Speeches in 1879 
and 1880, with Address to the Electors of North- 
east Lancashire, by the Marquis of Hartington 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.); ‘‘ Is it Utopian?” a 
Plea for the Evangelisation of the Masses by Volun- 
tary Lay Help, by the Rey. Charles Bullock 
(Hand and Heart Publishing Office); Theodora ; 
or, Star by Star (Philadelphia and London: 
Lippincott); 4 Day of Fate, Book First, by the 
Rey. E. P. Roe (Ward, Lock and Oo.); The 
Princess Elizabeth : a Lyric Drama, by Francis H. 
Williams (Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen and 
Haffelfinger) ; Popular History of, and Illus- 
trated Guide to, Glasgow and the Clyde (Ward, 
Lock and Co.) ; Guide to the River Lea : London 
to Hertford, by Frederic Johnson (Weldon) ; 7'he 
Book of the Rabbit, Part I., by Leonard U. Gill; 
The Practical Fisherman, Part IX.; Fancy 
Pigeons, Part IV., by J. C. Lyell; British Dogs, 
Part XIIL, by Hugh Dalziel (Bazaar Office) ; 
&e. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tre second number of the Spelling Reformer, 
the new organ of the English Spelling Reform 
Association, contains several good articles. 
The editor, Mr. Fleay, begins a series of useful 
chapters on ‘‘ The Problem before the Reformers” 
with one on the sounds which we have to re- 
present. Mr. A. J. Ellis contributes a short 
note on ‘‘ The Vagaries of Ordinary Spelling.” 
Mr. Evans attacks the question from a practical 
point of view under the title of ‘‘ Mechanical 
Aspects of Spelling Reform,” and Dr. Schwarz- 
enberg gives a brief account of the recent 
official attempts at spelling reform in Germany. 
Then come the general principles of an initial 
spelling reform, proposed by Mr. Sweet and 
accepted with certain modifications by the 
Philological Society, while the journal con- 
cludes with the first instalment of a very useful 
bibliography of the question. The Spelling 
Reformer will enlighten a good many people on 
a subject about which much is talked but little 
is known, and we hopo it will be widely sup- 
ported. 


TnE June number of the Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums con- 
tains a painfully interesting sketch of one of 
the last victims of the Inquisition at Lisbon, 
Don José da Silva, ‘‘the Portuguese Plautus.” 
He belonged to a Jewish family, whose members 
had been baptised by force, and deported from 
the mother-country to Brazil. In 1737 (he was 
born in 1705) he was thrown into the dungeons 
of the Holy Office, and in 1739 he perished in 
an auto da fé. It was his keen satirical de- 
scription of the low literary conditions of his 
times which drew upon him the hatred of the 
clergy, who regarded literature in general, and 
poetry in particular, as theirmonopoly. Both 
the June and the July number devote much 
attention to the Talmudic references to legends 
and folk-stories. 


Tue July number (a double one) of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift contains about 160 pages, 
equally divided between original articles and 
reviews of booka, It is difficult to do justice to 





essays of such a strongly analytical character as 
the Tijdschrifé delights to present us with. Of 
what use is it to mention results which may 
be only misleading if separated from the process 
of discovery? Dr. Blom continues his studies 
in Pauline theology, taking for his themes the 
relation of sin to the Christian (Rom. vi.), and 
the significance of the resurrection of Christ for 
the knowledge of him as Son of God (Rom. i. 4), 
Dr. Meyboom discusses the ‘‘ Tendenz” of St. 
Luke’s account of the journey of St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. Dr. Prins points to the reading of 
Acts iy. 25 in the most ancient MSS. as a proof 
that not even such authorities are always to be 
trusted ; he maintains that the simpler reading 
of the Textus Receptus is due to conjecture. 
Mr. Koekebakker continues his sympathetic 
and thorough studies on English ethical phil- 
osophy. He thinks it ‘‘ encouraging that a 
thoughtful believer like Bradley and a devout 
thinker like Barrett so often approach each 
other’s views,” but that the Standpunkt of the 
latter is more strictly scientific and philosophical. 
Among the reviews of books those by Prof. 
Tiele relative to Indian religion will probably 
excite most general interest among English 
readers. From his account, two recent works 
specially deserve attention from students of 
Indian matters—Heinrich Zimmer’s Altindisches 
Leben, which was crowned by the last Oriental 
Congress, and (in a still higher degree) A. 
Barth’s complete and accurate summary en- 
titled Les Religions de? Inde. We are sorry to 
find that Dr. Kuenen (though prejudiced 
naturally in favour of the book) is unable to 
speak at all favourably of Julius Popper’s 
eagerly expected work on the origin of Hebrew 
monotheism. 

WE are sorry to learn that the June number 
is to be, at least for the present, the last number 
of the Library Journal. The editors and 
publisher announce that financial and personal 
reasons drive them to suspend its publication. 
Meanwhile, use will be made of the Publishers’ 
Weekly to continue the departments of biblio- 
graphy and pseudonyms, and the same 
periodical will also supply general library 
intelligence. The editors acknowledge the 
support they have received in English libraries, 
and are “ especially grateful” to the working 
English editors, Mr. KE. B. Nicholson and Mr. 
H. R. Tedder. This last number contains an 
interesting and valuable attempt by Mr. Cutter 
to classify the natural sciences for library 
purposes. He observes that this is a classifica- 
tion, not of sciences, but of books, but very 
properly adds that to satisfy the worker of the 
future any arrangement of books must rest 
upon the real relations of the sciences. Mr. 
Cutter has to devise many new terms for his 
classification, some of which are short and 
convenient, while others will scarcely gain 
general acceptance. ‘‘ Kumatics” for wave- 
theory may do, and “ Hydrics” for hydrostatics 
and hydrodynamics, taken together, may do; 
but ‘‘Somationics” for ‘‘the theory of radiant 
matter” reminds us of Bentham’s impracticable 
formations, and Mr. Cutter himself admits that 
his use of ‘ Biography,” as opposed to 
biology, for the statical life-sciences is 
“ practically unallowable.” Mr. E. 8. Holden, 
of the United States Naval Observatory, writes 
on ‘* The Treatment of Pamphlets in Special 
Libraries,” dealing particularly with astronomy. 
Among the correspondence we notice a letter 
from Prof. Krehl, chief librarian of the Leipzig 
University Library, in answer to the letter on 
‘‘German Libraries” which appeared in the 
previous number of the Journal. He defends 
his library against the charge of having no 
catalogues. There is another of Mr. Foster's 


useful reference-lists—this time an extended 
oneon ‘‘ The United States Constitution.” We 
part from the Library Journal with regret, and 
hope soon to be able to welcome it again, 
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La Revue de Droit International. Tome XII. 
1880. No. 1V. This number contains several 
articles of considerable interest, the first being 
on the subject of the Right of Intervention in 
Turkey, by M. Ed. Engelhardt, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and formerly French Com- 
missioner of the Danubian Navigation. The 
article is a sequel to a previous article on 
Turkey, the Danubian Principalities and the 
Capitulations; and the author exhibits a very 
complete acquaintance with his subject, the 
result of his argument being to show that Turkey 
is in the condition of a ward of the Great Powers 
of Europe, and her sovereign authority is 
reduced to a shadow. The author promises a 
further article on the history of the reforms in- 
troduced in the Ottoman empire. The next 
article is on English legislation in the island of 
Cyprus, from the pen of M. Saripolos, of Athens. 
The article is partly serious, partly humorous. 
The writer criticises Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
ordinance from a mistaken standpoint, as if it 
had emanated from himself as autocrat of the 
island, and he does not seem to be acquainted 
with the Queen’s Order in Council, under the 
authority of which the High Commissioner of 
Cyprus issued the ordinance. We consider, 
however, the blunder of M. Saripolos to be 
excusable, for it might be reasonably expected 
by foreigners that so important an ordinance, if 
it emanated from the Queen’s authority, would 
have notified that fact in its preamble, and 
thereby commended itself to the acceptance of 
those who now are disposed to regard it as an 
act of usurped authority on the part of the 
High Commissioner. There is no doubt that 
the ordinance is open to the criticism of M. 
Saripolos that it is too extensive as a provisional 
measure, while it is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive as a permanent code for the island. But 
the fact is patent on the face of the ordinance 
that it was only intended as a stop-gap; and 
M. Saripolos admits that it has been the means 
of securing to the Cypriots the precious benefit 
of an improved legal procedure, in which the 
writ of Habeas Corpus and the free defence of 
the accused may be hereafter referred to as the 
imperishable glory of the English occupation of 
the island. Prof. Bluntschli, in the third article, 
has completed another instalment of his com- 
prehensive examination of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin. Prof. Charles Goos, 
of the University of Copenhagen, introduces 
us in the fourth article to a new and very 
interesting subject—namely, the literature of 
Scandinavian law. He examines in the first 
place the influence which the great apostle 
of Scandinavian jurisprudence, Anders Sandoé 
Oersted, who died in 1860, has exercised in 
forming the modern juridical school of Den- 
mark and of Norway; and he afterwards gives 
an account of the modern Encyclopaedia of 
Scandinavian Law, which was initiated by the 
Danish Prof. André Aagesen, who published 
a Bibliography of Scandinavian Law in 1876, 
and of which the direction has been superin- 
tended by a commission of three distinguished 
jurists—M. Kriegez, formerly Minister of Jus- 
tice in Denmark; Prof. Aschehoug, of Chris- 
tiana, as representing Norway; and M. Berg, 
President of the Royal Court, as representing 
Sweden. The work will be completed in four 
Volumes. Prof. Sacerdoti, of Padua, supplies 
the fifth article, on a projected code of commerce 
forthe kingdom of Italy; and the Revue concludes 
with a notice on the recent legislation of the 


French Chambers, by Prof. Louis Renault, of 
Paris, 








OBITUARY. 


Lory SrraT¥ForD DE RepcwiFFE, the veteran 
diplomatist, who died on August 14 at the 

vanced age of ninety-two, was in some sense 
f man of letters. Beside occasional papers 


contributed to the magazines, dealing with 
political subjects, he was the author of two 
volumes of poems—King Alfred in Athelney 
and Shadows of the Past. He also wrote at 
least two theological works—Why am I a 
Christian ? and The Greatest of all Miracles. 
Contrary to what has been stated in some 
quarters, the title dies with him; for his only 
son, born in 1832 of a second marriage, died 
unmarried in 1878. The title of his cousin, 
Lord Canning, is also now extinct; so that the 
only peerage now remaining in the family of 
Canning is the Irish barony of Garvagh. 








SOUTH EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE. 
THE folk-lore of the South of Europe is now 
being so carefully sought out and commented 
upon that we seem likely to be soon made 
thoroughly well acquainted with it in all its 
branches. The work of scientific exploration 
in Spain, which was begun in 1853 by Mili y 
Fontanals in his Observaciones sobre la poesia 
popular, etc., has been carried on by Maspons 
y Labrés in Lo Rondallayre. Cuentos populars 
Catalans, etc. In Portugal, Theophilo Braga 
published, between 1867 and 1869, the five 
volumes of his Cancioneiro e Romanceiro geral 
portuguez; last year there appeared the volume 
of Contos populares portuguezes (Lisboa: P. 
Plantier), collected from the mouths of the people 
by Adolpho Coelho; and there are now being 
published at brief intervals by Z. Consiglieri 
Pedroso Contribuigies para uma Mythologia 
popular portugueza (Porto: Imprensa Com- 
mercial). Of the numerous similar works which 
have recently appeared in Italy, one is now 
before us, the Usi Abruzzesi (Firenze: G. 
Barbira), described by Antonio de Nino; and 
of it, as well as of the Portuguese contributions 
of Coelho and Consiglieri Pedroso, it is pro- 
posed to give some short account. 

Among the most interesting of the Abruzzi 
customs are those which relate to the dead. 
As a general rule, cottagers, before going to 
bed, rake together the embers on the hearth, 
and cover them up with cinders. But on the 
eve of the Day of the Dead not a spark is 
allowed to remain, fire being the symbol of 
life. In many places the remains of that night’s 
supper are not cleared away, but are left to be 
distributed as alms next morning. But at 
Pacentro a meal is served at night for the 
special use of the dead. During the darkness 
the souls of the departed are supposed to flock to 
the table. In the morning the food is given to 
the poor. Similar banquets are still, it is said, 
offered to the deadin Russia. But they are 
there ultimately enjoyed by tho living who have 
provided them. At Gioia dei Marsi the first 

erson who enters the church at midnight, 

olding a taper in his hand, is believed to obtain 
the privilege of freeing a soul from purgatory. 
At Perano the dead are supposed to reveal them- 
selves in a basin of water flanked by two 
candles. The seer is generally an old woman, 
who holds a taper in her left hand and a linen 
cloth in her right, and who places her neck in 
the curve of a wooden pitchfork, the handle of 
which rests on the ground. At Pietranico the 
dead body of a child under seven years old is 
carried to the grave, covered with flowers, by 
four maidens in festal array. At Barrea any 
bachelor, but more especially a young one, is 
thought worthy of having his coffin borne, first 
to the church and then to the cemetery, by 
female hands. 
At Introdacqua the women disfigure them- 
selves when they marry by cutting off their hair, 
obeying a custom more barbarous than that 
which of old cropped a bride’s locks in Sparta, 
or still hides away a married woman’s tresses 
in Russia. At Roccapia, when the marriage 
sorvice is drawing to its close, a man brings two 





lighted candles, and gives one to each of the 
wedded couple. Thenceforward he is their 
compare di matrimonio, or wedding gossip. There 
exist .many kinds of gossipry besides the 
usual form connected with christenings. 
Most of them link girls together. Thus, 
at Ortucchio, on St. John’s Day, two girls 
will go out to a spot where there is a 
small fountain. Each one bares her arm; her 
companion washes it and dries it. The two 
girls then become comari di sciacquamento, 
According to another form, the girls begin by 
turning three times round the altar of a church. 
Each of them plucks a hair from her head and 
places it on the head of her friend. Many other 
poetic customs linger on among the villagers of 
the Abruzzi. Thus on Palm Sunday people 
who have quarrelled and wish to become friends 
again offer to each other the olive branches 
which it is usual to carry to church on that 
day. On May 11, the eve of the Feast of 
St. Gemma, a picturesque procession keeps 
alive the memory of an p-cient friendship 
between two townships about ten miles apart. 
A damsel is escorted by the priest and some of 
her neighbours from Goriano Sicoli to San 
Sebastiano de’ Marsi. On arriving there she is 
met by the clergy and the notables, heading the 
‘* deputy of the feast,” who solemnly takes her 
in his arms and kisses her. The whole part 
then enter the church, where prayers are said. 
A procession is afterwards formed to the house 
in which St. Gemma is believed to have lived, 
and where a supper awaits the festive party. 
Not so pleasing is the custom of tearing the 
warm heart out of a swallow and administering 
it to a child as a means of rapidly acquiring 
knowledge. Strangers are apt to be scandalised 
when they hear the church service on Christmas 
Eve accompanied by almost continual whistling 
or hissing. But they are informed that these 
apparent interruptions are intended as “a 
pious record of the pastoral sounds which 
attended the birth of the Lord.” 

From Introdacqua crowds go forth to a neigh- 
bouring hill before the dawn on St. John’s 
Day. For not only is the sun supposed, as 
elsewhere, to dance upon that morn, but it is 
believed that the gazers may possibly see tho 
head of St. John make its appearance, streaming 
with blood. In many places, before it be- 
comes dark on August 10, excavations are 
anxiously made in search of cinders. If one is 
found, it is looked upon asa relic of the fire 
over which St. Lawrence was roasted, and is 
religiously deposited upon the fortunate finder’s 
hearth, to which it brings good luck. A two- 
tailed lizard is also a bringer of good fortune, 
provided its tails are placed under the slab of 
an altar, left there till Mass has been said over 
them, and then taken away and worn by the 
finderas an amulet. In Pratola Peligna, when 
a thunderstorm begins, the women weep and 
pray. If it continues, they snatch from the 
hearth the chains which hang above it, and 
fling them out of doors. In many places the 
peasants are grievously afllicted by witches, who 
go about by night sucking the blood of babies, 
Watch is sometimes kept in such cases by night 
for a whole week. A light is hidden in a 
pitcher, ready to be produced whenever a sus- 
picious sound is heard, in order that the blood- 
suckers may be revealed. If this does not 
answer, a dog or a cat is killed and placed 
behind the door. The strega cannot enter until 
she has counted every hair on its hide. DBefore 
she can do so the sun will rise, the coming of 
which she dare not await, for by its rays sho 
would be seen, unclothed and manifestly guilty. 

Such are a few of the principal features of tho 
first volume of the pleasantly written Usi 
Abruzzesi of Signor Antonio de Nino, who has 
already published a collection of Proverbi Abrus. 
zest and a Saggio di Canti Popolari Sabinesi, and 





who is about to publish a volume of Notizia 
q 
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storiche degli Abruzzi, and another of Tradizioni 
poetiche de’ moderni Peligni. . 

In order to become acquainted with the 
superstitions of Portugal, says Prof. Con- 
siglieri Pedroso in the first of his three ‘‘ Con- 
tributions toa Portuguese Popular Mythology,” 
recourse must be had in the first place to oral 
tradition, and in the second to documentary 
evidence. Of special value are the numerous 
records of trials for witchcraft instituted by the 
Inquisition during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Of these, more than 
80,000 exist. To their consideration the first of 
these brochures is devoted under the title of 
As supersti¢ies populares na legislagio religiosa. 
The second deals with the traditions still current 
among the common people about bruwas, or 
witches. The beliefin bruxaria, or witchcraft, is 
“a genuinely popular superstition,” analogous to 
that in feiticeira of literature and jurisprudence, 
but differing from it in some points. The 
feiticeria is a woman, usually old and repulsive, 
who has entered into a compact with the devil, 
by means of which she acquires supernatural 
power. In many cases, according to popular 
tradition, a woman who has begun by being 
merely a feiticeira is induced by the fiend’s 
false promises to become a bruxa. But women 
of all kinds can become witches if they will 
respond properly to a series of questions 
addressed to them by the devil, the examination 
through which they pass being styled their 
baptism. In most of its details the Portuguese 
belief in witchcraft closely resembles that which 
so long prevailed all over Europe. The bruxa 
has, it seems, been sometimes confounded with 
the fada, but wrongly; for the /fada, the 
near relation of our “fairy,” is really a bene- 
ficent being, a true providence for the innocent 
and unhappy, whereas the witch is essentially 
and consistently malicious. The third of these 
Contributions to Portuguese folk-lore is devoted 
to ‘‘Some Superstitions and Popular Beliefs 
connected with St. John’s Day and Night.” 

The confusion between the bruxa and the fada 
generally makes itself manifest in the popular 
tales. Of these Contos, Prof. Adolpho Coelho 
gives seventy-five specimens in his present 
volume ; and Prof. Consiglieri Pedroso is pre- 
paring another collection for the press. They 
afford useful variants of many well-known 
stories. Some of them, such as A Formiga ea 
Neve, belong to the class, now dear only to 
children, of ‘‘ repetition stories ” of the ‘* House 
that Jack built” order. Some refer to bruzas, 
and others are variants of well-known romantic 
tales. Thus, in Branca-Flor, No. 14, we have 
a good specimen of the tale of the King’s 
Daughter (demon’s daughter properly), who 
enables her lover to accomplish the tasks set 
him by her father, elopes with him, and saves 
bim and herself from her pursuing parent by a 
series of transformations, is forgotten by her 
lover on his return home, but is recalled to 
mind just in time to prevent another bride from 
taking her place. The ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast” story 1s represented by No. 29, A Della- 
Menina, in a form closely resembling Mdme. 
de Beaumont’s adaptation of Mdme. de Ville- 
neuve’s romance of La Belle e la Bite. The 
‘* Cupid and Psyche ” romance, that of the rash 
wife who loses her supernatural lord and long 
wanders sorrowing in search of him, is found in 
No. 44, O Principe das Palmas-Verdes; and 
that of the ‘‘ Proud Princess,” humiliated by 
the lover she has scouted, in No. 43, O Conde de 
Paris. An excellent Introduction (pp. v.-xxxii.) 
is prefixed to the Contos, in which the author 
expresses very sensible opinions about the 
transmission of popular tales. He will not allow 
that they have any one origin—a mythical one, 
for instance—considering the myth and the tale 
as radically different products, although mythi- 
cal elements enter freely into tales. Nor does he 
believe in any single. vehicle for the transmis- 





sion of stories, whether into Europe in general 
or into any country in particular. 

Ten ‘“‘ Tuscan Fairy Tales,” taken down from 
the mouths of the people, have been anony- 
mously translated and singularly illustrated 
(Satchell and Co.). They may be classified as 
follows:—Nos. 1 and 2 deal with Contrasted 
Sisters and a False Bride; No. 3 is the Under- 
ground World story, with a Golden Apples 
opening; No. 4 is a thoroughly Italian story 
about a woman ‘‘made of paste,” who never 
laughs, and who takes off her head when she 
wishes to comb her hair. In No. 5 we find the 
three fairies who help a girl on condition of 
being asked to her wedding. No. 6 tells of the 
disguised hero who wins the princess. No. 7 
is a Blue Beard story, the bad husband being a 
Mago, who attempts to ‘‘ drown” his wife ‘in 
a cauldron of wax.” In No. § a ‘‘ fearless” 
hero elopes on a magic horse with a lady, who 
afterwards marries a king who is induced to 
boil himself to death. No. 9 is the Glass 
Coffin story. No. 10 begins with the selling of 
a child to a demon, and ends with the recovery 
of a supernatural wife, who had disappeared 
when her husband disobeyed her order not to 
mention her existence to his relatives. 

W. BR. S. RALSTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIVISION OF THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 
Lordship Lodge, Wood Green: Aug. 12, 1880. 

In the Sumangala Vilisini (the atthakathdé or 
commentary on the Digha Nikiya, the long 
collection of the sutta-pitaka) Buddhagosha 
(A.D. 450) mentions the division of the Buddhist 
scriptures into nine classes (angéni). This 
ninefold classification was known at least a 
century earlier, and is alluded to in the 
Dipavamsa (iv. 14, 15, ed. Oldenberg) as the 
division of the Theravédda—the sacred text as 
opposed to the atthakathéd. It is mentioned, too, 
in the Milindapaiiho (p. 263). 

Mr. Rhys Davids (Buddhism, p. 215) thinks 
that Buddhagosha is not very successful in his 
endeavours to bring all the pitaka books under 
these sub-divisions. That, however, is a ques- 
tion that cannot be settled off-hand, but can 
only be solved when all the Pitakas have been 
thoroughly examined by competent scholars. 

This classification was not unknown to the 
Northern Buddhists. Le Lotus de la bonne Loi 
(ii. 48) speaks of ‘cette loi formée de neuf 
parties,” &c. Burnouf, commenting on this 
passage, says:—‘‘Les neuf parties... sont 


@apres les Buddhistes de Ceylan, les neuf 


divisions dont se compose l’ensemble des 
écritures sacrées attribuées i Sikya.”’ 

In the Introduction a ? Histoire du Buddhisine 
indien (second ed., pp. 45-60) Burnouf treats of 
this matter more at large, and shows that the 
Northern Buddhists recognised a twelvefold 
division, made up of the older nine «angas 
(Sutta, Geyya, Veyydkarana, Gdtha, Uddna, 
Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta, Vedalla), to which 
they had added, at a later period, Niddna, Ava. 
dina, and Upadesa. 

Of course these points are familiar to Pali 
scholars, but it is not perhaps known that we 
have earlier authorities for this anga-division 
than those already mentioned. Curiously 
enough, the Pitakas themselves refer to this 
classification! In the third section of the 
Anguttara Nikdya (a huge collection of 9,757 
suttas) we find a chapter entitled Puggala 
vagga, in the first part of which men are com- 
pared to four kinds of clouds :— 


1, Thunder-clouds and rainless. 

2. Rain-clouds and thunderless. 

3. Rainless and thunderless clouds, 
4, Thunder and rain-clouds, 


Each of these four classes is treated separately, 

but it will suffice to say that the first kind 

represent ‘‘great talkers and little doers” 

tidy bhikkhave, ekacco puggalo bhidsité hoti no 
td). 

The writer goes on to ask how a man is 
a thunderer and not a rainer, and his answer to 
the question contains a list of the sacred books 
which exactly corresponds to that given by 
Buddhagosha and the author of the Dipavamsa. 

The ‘‘thunderer,” or man of words, has 
learnt the dhamma, and can repeat glibly 
enough the contents of the nine parts of his 
holy books, but he is no doer, for he has not 
taken the first step in the eightfold noble path, 
and has, therefore, no right views as to the 
origin of sorrow, its extinction, or the steps 
leading to its extinction. 

But not only does the Sutta-pitaka recognise 
this classification, but also the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. On turning to the midtikd or contents 
of the Puggala-paiiiatti, one of the Abhidhamma 
or metaphysical books as yet inedited, we find 
the words ‘‘cattdro valihak’-upamd puggald,” 
which bear a striking resemblance to the 
cattéro puggald in the Puggala vagga of the 
Anguttara. On a further examination of the 
cattdro puggald section of the Puggala-paniatti, 
we find the very words of the Puggala vagga 
with respect to the ‘‘ cloud-resembling men,” 
together with the nine divisions of the sacred 
books. 

It would be difficult, from any internal 
evidence, to say whether the Puggala-paiiiatti 
is based upon the Puggala vagga or vice versa. 
The Puggala-paiiatti is not, as Mr. Davids 
describes it, a book of ‘‘ regulations for those 
who have entered the paths,” for it contains no 
regulations whatever, but is a declaration or 
designation of the different kinds of, persons 
spoken of in the Buddhist scriptures (c/. 
khandha-paiiiatti, dyatana patiatti, p. 12 of 
Dr. Trenckuer’s excellent edition of the Milin- 
dapaiiho, just published ; see also p. 27, 1. 30). 

The cattédro puggald section of the Puggala- 
paiiiiatti, according to the mdtikd, begins thus :— 
** Asappuriso, asappurisena asappurisataro ; sap- 
puriso, sappurisena sappurisataro.” These words 
occur as parts of a question in the Anguttara 
Nikdya, and they are also found in the third 
vagga of the second part of the Samyutta 
Nikdya:—*‘ Asappurisaiica vo . . . desissimé 
asappurisena asappurisataran ca,” &c. Taking 
into account the fact that the Puggala-paiiiatti 
deals with the explanation of well-known 
Buddhist terms, it must, I think, be considered 
as much later than the sutta-pitaka, and is, 
perhaps, tho latest of tho Abhidhamma books. 

It must be evident, too, that tho suttas and 
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treatises that contain a list of the Buddhist 
books must have found their way among the 
sacred writings after their order had been finally 
settled. Strictly speaking, they cannot claim a 
right to be considered as a part of the Buddhist 
scriptures. 

The sutta-pitaka books need a thorough ex- 
amination ; many of the longer suttas are, com- 
paratively, of late origin. I have elsewhere 
pointed out the composite character of the 
Mahdparinibbana and Mahasatipatthéna suttas. 

RicwarD MorRRIs. 








** SAINT LOY” IN CHAUCER. 
Highgate, N.: Aug. 13, 1880. 

As a good instance of the name of this saint, 

and showing that it really was in use in 
Chaucer’s days and in Chaucer’s own London— 
whether on its own account or as a form of St. 
Eligius—the following may be worth noting. 
The craft of Blacksmiths of London revised their 
ordinances in 1434, to 
‘*the worship of Seynt Loye, atte the fest of Ester 
in the yer of Kyng Henry the vj‘"¢ after the Con- 
queste the xij‘e; the Worshypfull Maistres and 
Wardeynes with alle the hole company of the crafte 
of Blaksmythes of London hathe ordeyned and 
graunted to the servantes of the seyd crafte that 
they shul come in to the brethered of the sayd 
Saynt Loye as hit was of olde tyme.” 
Further, ‘‘they byn acorded that they shull 
chese newe Mastres at the fest of Seynt Loy, 
and that the olde Maistres yeve up here acountes 
to the newe at the fest of Cristemasse ” (Coote 
and Daniel-Tyssen’s ‘‘Ordinances of Some 
Secular Guilds of London,” 7’ransactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
1871). The feast-day of St. Eligius was De- 
comber 1. 

This may not touch the question whether 
Chaucer merely put ‘‘an expression” into the 
mouth of his Prioress, or intended her to inyoke 
holy law—* seinte loi” (see ACADEMY, May 22 
and 29 and June 19). It does establish that 
there was a St. Loy ready to hand. After the 
examples given by Mr. Skeat and Mr. Walcott, 
cannot the simpler explanation be possible— 
viz., that the timid lady-rider adjured her horse 
by the saint in a phrase whose use, indeed, had 
become so common that it had lost the mean- 
ing of an oath and had become an ordinary 
expression ? Lucy Toutmin Smiru. 








THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford: Aug. 14, 1880, 

I have just made a discovery of some import- 
ance. In the Z.d. M. G., xxvi. 3, 4 (1872), 
the late Dr. A. D. Mordtmann gave an account 
of what he termed an Armenian cuneiform 
inscription found on the rim of a small circular 
silver plate. At the time I first read this, my 
attention had not been called to the Hittite 
inscriptions and Hittite art—in fact, nothing 
was known or divined about either. On turn- 
ing over the pages of the account, however, the 
other day, I was struck by the fact that the 
disk was of silver, the favourite Hittite metal, 
and I had not to read far before I found that the 
ornament was really a product of Hittite art. 
Dr. Mordtmann described it as sixteen and ono- 
third English lines in diameter, and plainly 
intended for the handle of a dirk or staff. He 
went on to say that it was divided into two 
circles, the inner circle showing in the middle 
the figure of a warrior standing upright, with a 
close-fitting cap on the head, boots with turned- 
up toes on the feet, bare legs, and a spear in tho 
left hand. On both sides of the figure were a 
Series of six ‘‘symbols,” as Dr. Mordtmann 
called them, the series being the same on each 
side, At the top came “a goat’s head,” below 





‘‘a symbol difficult to determine,” then four 
vertical lines and one horizontal one, and, 
finally, ‘‘a sort of obelisk” followed by a 
double obelisk. It required very little acquaint- 
ance with the Hittite characters to see that 
these ‘‘symbols” were really the elements of a 
Hittite inscription, a repetition of which would 
be found in the cuneiform legend running 
round the outer circle of the disk. Here, then, 
we have at last the much-desired bilingual 
Hittite and cuneiform inscription. 

The disk, Dr. Mordtmann stated, had been 
purchased by the numismatist, M. Alexander 
Jovanoff, of Constantinople, when in Smyrna. 
It therefore would have come from some part of 
Asia Minor, but its present possessor is un- 
known. Headded that he had published a copy 
of it in 1862 in ‘‘ the Numismatic Journal which 
appears in Hanover.” This journal I en- 
deavoured to find, but the hunt was long and 
unsuccessful. Dr. Neubauer, however, at last 
hit upon it in the Miinzstudien, iii. 7, 8, 9— 
nota ‘‘ Zeitschrift” at all—published at Leipzig, 
not Hanover, in 1863. Here (in pp. 121-132) 
Dr. Mordtmann had given an account of the 
disk which differed in several respects from his 
later one, as well as a copy of the object itself 
(plate iii. 1). 

The copy proves incontestably that I was 
right in secing Hittite characters in Dr. Mordt- 
mann’s ‘‘symbols.” He was more correct, 
however, in his earlier articlein the Miinzstudien, 
in calling the first symbol ‘‘a horse’s head,” 
than in his later article, where he calls it “a 
goat’s head.” The ‘horizontal line ” turns out 
to be a common character in the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, which has the shape of a forceps. The 
figure in the middle has the same dress, and 
displays the same style of art as that which we 
are now familiar with in the sculptures of 
Carchemish, of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, of 
Ibreez, of Ghiaur Kalessi, and of Karabel. As 
in the case of the Pseudo-Sesostris, the charac- 
ters are partly written between tho figure of the 
warrior and the spear he holds. In the belt is 
the dirk, with a crescent-shaped handle, which 
we have now learned to recognise as a Hittite 
weapon. 

The cuneiform characters are, as Mordtmann 
supposed, those of the so-called Vannic syllabary. 
Unfortunately his copy of them is not accurate, 
the result being that the second, seventh, and 
ninth characters are uncertain. We aro 
therefore left in doubt as to the country over 
which the owner of the disk ruled, though it 
was probably in the neighbourhood of Kilikia 
or Kappadokia. The legend runs (the characters 
which are uncertain being in italics): ‘* Tar-ku 
[or rik]-tim-me king of the country of Zu-me-e.” 
Mordtmann is no doubt right in comparing the 
Kilikian names Tapxovdiuoros, Tapxdvinuos, and 
Tarcodimatus. 

I need not point out the importance of this 
discovery for the decipherment of the Hittite 
inscriptions. It has confirmed two guesses of 
mine—in which, I may add, I had the support 
of Mr. Boscawen—so that we now know with 
certainty the values of three characters—the 
determinative prefix of divinity, the ideograph 
of ‘‘king,” and the ideograph of ‘‘ country.” 
More materials only are wanted for the complete 
decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. 

Possibly one of the readers of the ACADEMY 
may know the present whereabouts of this 
important disk, a photograph of which would 
be very desirable. A. H. Sayce. 





In Prof. Sayce’s letter on ‘‘The Origin of 
Magism and the Zend-Avesta,” in p. 119 of 
last week’s ACADEMY, for ‘‘ Protomedic MS. at 
the end of the Behistun inscription,” read 
‘** Protomedic transcript.” 











SCIENCE. 
THE ETRUSCAN “ TEMPLUM.” 


Etruskische Forschungen. IV. Das Templum 
von Piacenza. Von W. Deecke. (Stutt- 
gart: Heitz.) 


Txosr who take an interest in the decipher- 
ment of the Etruscan inscriptions will welcome 
a new work upon them by Dr. Deecke. He 
has already shown that he has all the qualifi- 
cations of a decipherer—tact, common-sense, 
learning, scientific method, and ready power 
of combination. His new volume will not 
disappoint them. It is marked at once by 
skill, knowledge, and acuteness. 

The subject is one which possesses an 
interest for others beside philologists. Three 
years ago a small bronze object was found by 
a peasant at Settima near Piacenza, which 
was soon recognised to be that curious instru- 
ment of ancient Etruscan and Roman augury 
—a templum. Its underpart was divided 
into two halves—one inscribed wsi/ls, “ of the 
sun,”’ the other zivs, “‘ of the moon,” while its 
upper side was divided into a number of com- 
plicated sections, all covered with Etruscan 
words, and further ornamented with three 
projections, one in the shape of a pyramid, 
another in that of a semicircle, and the third 
in that of “the club of Hercules.” There 
were three holes in the underside and another 
hole in the apex of the pyramid. 

The genuineness of the templum has been 
doubted by most of the Italian archaeologists, 
and their doubts were shared by myself. 
After reading Dr. Deecke’s book, however, 
I find it impossible to retain them any longer. 
The templum is the genuine instrument of an 
Etruscan augur, who, as is shown by the 
forms of the letters, lived in the closing period 
of the Roman Republic or the early days of 
the Empire. 

The “regions” into which the upper 
surface of the templum is divided are assigned 
to various deities ; and a searching comparison 
is instituted by Dr. Deecke between them 
and the deities assigned to the sixteen regions 
of the templum by Martianus Capella in his 
Nuptiae Philologiae et Mercwrii (i. 45-61). 
The results are favourable to the good faith 
both of the Latin writer and of the newly 
found object. 

The names of the deities that have thus 
come to light naturally increase our scanty 
knowledge of the Etruscan language. iv, 
for example, is shown to be the native 
Etruscan word for “ moon,” and confirms the 
meaning of “month” previously ascribed to 
tiv-r (literally “ moons”). Zethum, again, 
turns out to be the native name of the god- 
dess identified with Afenrva (Minerva) on the 
mirrors, and Dr. Deecke may be right in 
comparing it with the Etruscan oracle-god 
Téthys (Plutarch, Romul. ii.). So, too, the 
Etruscan Poseidon, who has hitherto been 
found only under the borrowed title of 
Nethuns, seems to have been at last dis- 
covered under the native name of Thluthu or 
Tlusecu. The curious plural thet-l-wm-(a)r, 


where the genitive suffix 7 is inserted between 
the root and the termination -wm, affords us a 
fresh illustration of the peculiarity of Etruscan 
grammar; while the puzzling thuflthas and 
thuflthicla of the inscriptions is explained by 
our finding that Thufltha was the name of a 
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goddess. I may mention that I would trans- 
late the final words of one of the inscriptions 
in which thuflthas occurs—clen cekha tuthines 
tlenakheis—“in return for her son’s recovery 
to health.” 

It is always difficult to determine whether 
aname that appears both in Etruscan and 
Latin is of Etruscan or Latin origin, and 
Dr. Deecke is no doubt on the safe side in 
making Ani, Uni, and Maris Latin rather than 
Etruscan. But, as he himself observes in 
regard to the first and last, the chances are 
really in favour of the reverse being the case. 
In fact, there can be little doubt that maris, 
“youth,” is a genuine Etruscan word, the 
Etruscan name Maro standing in the same 
relation to it that Juno stands to Uni; andI 
believe that the identification of Maris with 
Mars was due to the accidental resemblance 
of the two words. Ani, again, the Latin 
Janus, seems to me to have been the original 
from which Janus was borrowed, the Latin 
word being assimilated to januwa after the 
borrowing had taken place. At all events, I 
find it difficult to believe that Janus was an 
Aryan deity, and the Etruscan settlement on 
the Janiculum points yet further to his 
Etruscan parentage. 

I would only add that on p. 9 Dr. Deecke 
claims a discovery which really belongs to 
another. The discovery that -r (-ar, -cv, -ur) 
marked the Etruscan plural was first made by 
Dr, Isaac Taylor. A. H. Sayer. 








MINOR PHILOSOPHY. 


Evolution and Involution. By George 
Thomson. (Triibner.) Books in refutation of 
Darwinism grow more numerous every day. 
Mr. Thomson is a rather vague pantheist, who 
comes forward to attack the Darwinian theory 
in the interests of a very shadowy orthodoxy. 
He bases himself upon his own theory of 
involution, which seems to be equivalent to a 
sort of Christian idealism, imperfectly ex- 
pressed. “ Had Mr. Darwin and his associates,” 
he says, 


‘studied the details of the feature of involution 
with the assiduity that they have studied the 
details of the feature of evolution, their solution of 
existence would have run more in harmony with the 
wisdom of nature and reason ; and they would not 
have so rudely shocked the natural intelligence 
and instincts of their fellow-men ; and they would 
have learned, moreover, that the intelligence and 
wisdom of their ancestors was not a thing to be 
despised and smiled at as the delusion of the 
infantile development of mind in the human family 
in the history of its evolution.” 

To remedy this defect on the part of Mr. 
Darwin and Prof. Huxley, Mr. Thomson pro- 
pounds his law of evolution and involution, 
which runs as follows :— 


‘* All beings in proportion as they assume person- 
ality and evolve out of the universe, in that 
proportion do they involve it within themselves 
and incorporate it, approaching at the same time 
absolutism in all its attributes.” 

Mr. Thomson apparently attaches much import- 
ance to this law, and devotes some two hundred 
pages to enforce its application ; but we cannot 
see in it anything more than the most obvious 
truism. The author, indeed, almost admits as 
much. ‘The law in itself,” he says, ‘like 
everything that is great, is so simple and 
obvious that, without any figure of speech, a 
child can comprehend it ; yet upon this simple 
Jaw hangs the revelation of existenco and being 
to man.” Manis probably too obtuse to profit 
much by Mr, Thomson’srevelation, Tho beck, 





of course, contains the usual amount of decla- 
mation against Mr. Darwin, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and Profs. Tyndall and Huxley. 


The Spirit of Nature. By Henry Bellyse 
Baildon, B.A. (Churchill.) Mr. Baildon 
is the author of Rosamond: a Tragic Drama, 
Morning Clouds, and other poetical works. 
He has now deserted poctry to demolish 
Darwinism. But the original style still clings 
to him, and his prose is more remarkable for its 
poetical spirit than for its scientific argument. 
He talks of ‘‘the splendid atonement of the 
bizarre Cactus and the unobtrusive florets of 
the majestic Oak;” finds symptoms of 
‘‘ practical joking” in orchids; sees ‘‘ slanting 
sunlight enfilading a moss-grown wall,” and 
transfiguring it ‘‘in a glory of chrysophras;” 
and believes that ‘‘ the carmine tufts that gem 
the greening branches of the Larch may be brief 
in the cycle of their beauty, yet make no small 
part of Nature’s spring-tide witchery.” Like 
most other poets, Mr. Baildon indulges in a 
profuser use of capitals than is common among 
niggardly scientific men. Still, he has ‘‘ read 
a great part of Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species,” 
which is more than all of the great biologist’s 
refutors have done, and he is of opinion that 
‘*on the whole there is very little that is con- 
clusive or quite satisfactory in the work.” 
‘‘ Suffice it to say,” he observes triumphantly, 
after demolishing natural selection by an appeal 
to the beauty of organic beings, ‘‘ that if Darwin 
stakes his theory on such an issue, and he 
avowedly does, the first snowdrop of spring 
shall confute him, and the lowliest daisy look 
denial to his face.” This being so, it was 
scarcely necessary for Mr. Baildon to come 
to the daisy’s assistance. But he writes with 
so much verve, with such an exquisite apprecia- 
tion for the beauty of Nature, with so evident 
earnestness, and often with such genuine 
eloquence of a high order that we hope to meet 
with him again in some field where these 
excellent qualities of style will avail him more 
than among the dry technicalities of biology, 
which he has clearly failed to master. The 
book is quite free from those vulgar personalities 
which too commonly disfigure controversial 
writing on the subject of evolution; and the 
treatment of opponents is everywhere courteous 
aud chivalrous. 


The Rudiments of Logic. By F. E. Weatherley, 
M.A. (Oxford: Thornton.) Mr. Weatherley 
is wellknown at Oxford as a most successful 
private tutor, and this little work bears the 
obvious impress of its author’s ayocation. It is 
clearly intended for the most part as a pass- 
man’s guide through the schools, and it answers 
its purpose exceedingly well. The principles 
of formal logic, as taught at Oxford, and such 
rudiments of inductive method as are suited to 
the comprehension of passmen, are set forth 
with great clearness, and illustrated by re- 
markably perspicuous examples. The whole 
subject is explained in simple language, to meet 
the wants of students, but with admirable 
brevity and conciseness. Of course, Mr. 
Weatherley tells his readers nothing which will 
not pay in the schools; but whatever he does 
tell them he makes perfectly clear and compre- 
hensible. The copious use of examples, and of 
analogies with which the student is familiar, 
gives an air of lightness to the work which 
contrasts favourably with the usual dulness of 
elementary logicians. Thus, Mr. Weatherley 
explains that old bugbear of beginners—the 
distinction between formal and material—by 
simply saying, ‘‘Just as grammar does not 
concern itself with what we say, but with how 
we express ourselves, logic does not dictate to us 
what to think and reason about, but how to 
reason.” If unintelligent young men must be 


crammed with the elements of a science dis- 
| tasteful and uncongenial to most of them, and 





positively incomprehensible to many, they 
could not have a better text-book than Mr, 
Weatherley’s. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


AnotnEeR Belgian expedition to Central 
Africa, making the fifth in all since the Inter- 
national African Association commenced 
operations, was to leave last week for the River 
Congo to join Mr. H. M. Stanley, with whose 
expedition it will probably be amalgamated, 
The party will bein charge of Lieut. Braconnier, 
who is accompanied by three scientific assist- 
ants. Itis stated that Liout. Haron will also 
join the party after he has accomplished a 
“secret mission to Africa,” for which ten 
months are allowed. The murder of Messrs, 
Carter and Cadenhead, of the Belgian elephant 
expedition, on the other side of the continent, 
which we briefly recorded last week, would 
appear, according to the various versions of 
the telegram, to have been committed by Mi- 
rambo, the Wanyamwezi chief, who attracted 
some attention two or three years ago, 
when brought before the public by the 
Marseilles Geographical Society as the father- 
in-law of M. Philippe Broyon. When we 
consider the very friendly relations lately 
established between this chiof and the agents 
of the London Missionary Society, one of whom, 
Dr. Southon, had not long since taken up his 
abode at Mirambo’s town by special invitation, 
the affair seems quite inexplicable, and we 
shall probably not arrive at the facts of the 
case until the receipt of details by the mail in 
September. 


WE believe that Mr. Wilfrid Powell, whose 
cruise in the South Seas was alluded to in the 
AcapEmy of June 19, will give an account of 
his geographical work on the coast of New 
Britain at the mecting of tho British Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. SranrorD has just published a new and 
corrected edition of his popular map of 
Afghanistan and adjacent countries, showing 
the routes of the armics in colour, with an inset 
map of the country between Girishk and Chaman 
on a larger scale. 

By all accounts Dr. Matteucci has met with 
far less difficulty than he had anticipated in his 
westward march in Central Africa. As we have 
before recorded, he reached Obeid, the capital of 
Kordofan, with comparative ease ; and now we 
learn that he has arrived at, and even got 
beyond, Fascher, the capital of Darfur, notwith- 
standing the assurances ho received at Obeid 
that the road was quite impassable. He and 
Prince Giovanni Borghese are said to have 
pushed on to Kabkabia, some days’ journey 
west of Fascher, on the road to Wadai, where 
Lieut. Massari was about to join them. In 
Darfur, as in Kordofan, Dr. Matteucci has found 
a remarkable scarcity of water, owing to the 
great deficiency in the rainfall during the past 
few years; and the natives soem to haye to 
resort to ingenious devices to store up their 
scanty supplies. 


A scuEmMe of African exploration is said to 
be under consideration in Portugal, which, if 
carried into execution, will probably result in 
the achievement of most important geographical 
work. It is proposed that two expeditions 
should start simultaneously from the Portu- 
guese possessions on the East and West Coasts 
of Africa; and, after founding a series of 
scientific and commercial stations along their 
line of route, meet at some point in the interior. 
It is probable that, roughly speaking, the line 
of the Zambesi would bo generally followed, 
but it is not very clear how the funds for s0 
gigantic an enterprise are to be provided. 


CouNT DE SEMELLE, wo hoary, has arriyed oy 
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the West Coast of Africa, and is about to star 


on another expedition up the Niger. It may 
be hoped that he will achieve more important 
results than during his previous journey, which 


seems to have been quite forgotten. 


TuE attempt of the German African Associa- 
tion, initiated by Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, and 
continued by Dr. Stecker, to reach Wadai and 


Bornu in Central Africa, from the North Coast 


appears to have been relinquished for the 
Dr. Rohlfs is stated to have received 
an official mission to Abyssinia, and will be 
accompanied by his former scientific coadjutor, 
who will make an attempt to penetrate into 


present. 


Central Africa from the side of Abyssinia. 


THE Rev. J. H. Gybbon-Spilsbury, of the 
South American Missionary Society, who is 
stationed at Belgrano, in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, has published a translation of St. John’s 
Gospel in the Quichua language, of which he 


has also prepared a dictionary and a grammar. 


Dr. 8. WELLS WILLIAMs, recently secretary 
of the United States Legation at Peking, is 
engaged in preparing a new edition of his well- | maolo 
known work, The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of By: 
the Geography, Government, &c., of the Chinese 
Empire, of which a fourth edition was issued in 


New York in 1871. 


LETTERS have been received at Berlin from 
Dr. Lenz down to April 13, in which he ex- 
presses a hope of reaching Timbuktu about the 
He appears to have met with a 
very friendly reception so far ; but even should 
he overcome all difficulties and succeed in 
reaching Timbuktu, his troubles will hardly be 
at an end, as he intends to go on to St. Louis 
on the West Coast, and will, of course, have to 


end of May. 


pass through the tract of country which M. 
Paul Soleillet has twice failed to penetrate. 


Cou. MoIssEIEFr, who is to have the com- 
mand of the Russian expedition charged with 


hydrographic investigations at the mouth of | dialects would have used long A, E where thoy 


the River Obi, has recently gone to Siberia to 
carry out some preliminary work, but the main 
expedition will not start till next year. 


Pror. MENDELEIEFF, a Russian savant, is 
engaged on an expedition in the Caucasus. 
He left Baku, near the Caspian, some two 
months ago for Petrofsk, whence he will pro- 
ceed to Tiflis and afterwards to Batum and 
Poti. Eventually he will go on to Kertch to 
make some investigations among the petroleum 
springs there. 


News has been received by the last mail from 
Brisbane that the Rev. J. Chalmers, who, in 
the course of his missionary labours in South- 
eastern New Guinea, has done good service in 
the cause of geography, was about to start from 
_ Moresby on another journey into the 
lnterior, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Geological Survey of Victoria.—We have 
received from the Victorian Survey the Report 
of Progress lately issued by Mr. Couchman, the 
Secretary for Mines. For some time after the 
publication of the last Report, the field opera- 
tions of the Survey were suspended, and on the 
resumption of the work it was carric1 on solely 
by Mr. Reginald Murray. Henco the results 
tecorded in the present Report are less important 

n those embodied in most of the earlier 
records. Nevertheless, it is clear that very 
useful work has been accomplished, especially 
Mm connexion with the mineral resources of the 
colony, which, of course, centre in the gold- 
fields. It is notable that in Mr. Newberry’s 
Report from the Survey Laboratory mention is 
made of the occurrence of the zeolites, phacolite, 
and phillipsite, in cavities of basaltic rocks 
Containing liquid; this liquid proved, on 
analysis, to be a solution of the chlorides of 


t| sodium, calcium, and aluminium, and its 
interest lies in the fact that it is regarded as the 
‘* mother liquor” from which the zeolites have 
crystallised. 


Tur Nation announces the appearance of a 
fourth instalment, anticipating the third, of 
Dr. Elliott Coue’s Ornithological Bibliography. 
It consists of a ‘‘ List of Faunal Publications 
, | relating to British Birds.” Something like one 
thousand titles are given in full, arranged 
chronologically, and copiously annotated, not 
seldom with the aid of Prof. Alfred Newton, of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Some idea 
of the labour involved in Dr. Coue’s task may 
be formed from the fact that the four instal- 
ments of his Bibliography will enumerate but a 
fifth of the total number of titles (30,000) 
which seem to lie within his reach—that is, if 
the leave of absence which the leading British 
naturalists have requested for him be granted. 

Tre American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science holds its annual meeting this 
year at Boston, beginning August 25, in the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Institute of 
There will be excursions to Cam- 
bridge, Salem, and ‘‘ down the harbour.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the last number of the Hermes (vol. xv., 
part 2) Diels has a number of notes on Em- 
pedocles; Breysig on Avienus; Vahlen (‘‘ Varia’’) 
on Plautus, Ennius, Cicero, Catullus, and 
Petronius; and I’. Leo onthe Medea of Euripides. 
Luthe (‘‘ Zur Kritik und Erkliirung von Aris- 
toteles Metaphysik und Alexander’s Commen- 
tar’) discusses some passages in the first book 
of Aristotle's Metaphysics, and defends its 
genuineness. In a paper on the vocalism of the 
Ionic dialect, Dittenberger argues, from data 
furnished by the inscriptions found at Ceos, that 
the letter H in lonic was used where the other 


would have used H. In the form of a letter to 
H. Jordan, Kliigmann discusses the additions to 
the description of the regiones of Rome. Draheim 
(‘‘ De Iambis et Trochaeis Terantii”) argues that 
in Terence a long accented syllable is avoided, 
as far as possible, in the first thesis of a trochaic 
and the last of an iambic dipodia. Gemoll, in 
an essay on Hyginus De Munitionibus castrorum, 
endeavours to supply the sense of the Jacwna in 
c. 31 from the contents of the treatise itself. 
H. Haupt and V. Iagic discuss the value of the 
Old Slavic translation of Malalas. J. Schmidt 
(‘ Reitriige zur Herstellung dreier delphischer 
Urkunder’’) contributes notes on the three in- 
scriptions published C. J. Z. iii., No. 567, and 
Add, p. 987. Mordtmann and Mommsen treat 
the inscription of Corbulo recently discovered at 
Charput. Mommson (‘‘ Zur Kritik Ammians’”’) 
calls attention to an inscription recently dis- 
covered under the Ponte San Sisto in Rome, 
which shows that Symmachus, the father of the 
orator, built a bridge (which cannot be identified 
with the pons Gratiani) between 364 and 366 
A.D., a fact which corresponds exactly with the 
words of Ammian (hitherto wrongly interpreted), 
27, 3, 3. Another short, but very important, 
paper by Mommsen is entitled “ Zur Kritik der 
Geographio des Ptolemacos.” In Ptolem. 
3, 3, 3, Mommsen restores the names Bidia 
méAts and Bidia Awhy, from the Vatican MS., 
n. 191, the importance of which MS. he proceeds 
to demonstrate. A description of it is added by 
Karl Miiller. 


In Bursian’s Juhresbericht (6. Jabrgang, 12. 
Heft) the recent literature on the Greek gram- 
marians is reviewed by P. Egenolff, on Herodo- 
tus by H. Stein, on the Greek lyric poets by E. 
Blass, on Plutarch’s Moralia by Heinze, on 
Ovid and the Latin Anthology by Riese, on 
Pliny the elder by Urlichs, on Greek antiqui- 





and chronology by H. Schiller. In the follow- 
ing numbers the literature on Horace is reviewed 
by Hirschfelder, on Greek history and chron- 
ology by Volquardsen, on the history of Greek 
literature by E. Hiller, on Latin lexicography 
by Georges, on the Greek tragedians by Deck- 
lein, on the Roman rhetoricians (except Seneca) 
by Ivan Miiller, on ancient medicine by R. 
Seligmann, on the geography and topography 
of lower Italy and Sicily by A. Holm, and on 
Roman political antiquities by H. Schiller. 


Tue last number of the Zeitschrift fiir die 
oesterreichischen Gymnasien contains an interest- 
ing account of the recent efforts towards intro- 
ducing a uniform German orthography in 
Austria, by J. Seemiiller. 





FINE ART. 


ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Architettura del Medio Evo in Italia. Da 
Camillo Boito. (Milano.) 


Tuts work of Signor Boito’s consists of a 
series of essays on various archaeological 
subjects, with an Introduction in which he 
treats of the future of Italian architecture. 
As for its present state in Italy, the writer 
sees little to call for our respect, or even 
hope of a speedy development into some- 
thing better. The difficulty of setting up any 
standard or rule of what is good in architec- 
ture is one of the points that makes its future 
prospects, in England quite as much as in 
Italy, so very hopeless. For how can we hope 
that a new style of any real excellence will 
arise while we cannot ourselves agree what it 
is that makes an architectural style admirable 
or contemptible ? In painting, sculpture, or 
even music, there is at least a general agree- 
ment as to what is good and what is bad 
among those who have made a study of the 
subject; but in architecture we find the 
widest divergence of opinion among those 
who are supposed to be equally able to judge. 
Signor Boito explains this fact thus :— 

‘‘ While the other arts speak to alla natural 
and ready language, architecture, on its aesthetic 
side, must necessarily have much that is arti- 
ficial and conventional. It lacks a touch-stono 
to try it by. Painting and sculpture have 
nature; poetry has moral truth for a standard ; 

but in the field of architecture there is no one 
who would now assert that the Greek orders, 
for example, are an imitation of the human 
limbs, or who would seek the origin of the 
pointed arch in the mighty interlacing trees of 
a northern forest.” 

A disquisition on Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture follows, where the writer is evidently 

not so much at home as when he is treating 

of mediaeval times. We meet with the 

astounding assertion that in Greek temples, 

the metopes, if without sculpture, were left 

open to light the interior; and again, his 

explanation of the closer intercolumnia- 

tion at the angles, as being for the object 

of supporting the greatest weight, is ob- 

viously fallacious. Tne fact is that the 

angle columns have the least weight to bear, 

owing to the pyramidical form of the pedi- 

ment, which is of course heaviest in the 

middle. The real reason, no doubt, is that 


the angle columns were brought nearer 
together, to prevent the metopes over them 
from being perceptibly wider than the others, 
and also, perhaps, because, to the highly 
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columnal space through which the bright sky 
Was seen appeared distinctly wider than 
spaces with a background of cella wall. 

Signor Boito gives a lamentable picture of 
the way in which architectural affairs are 
managed in Italy. The job is given to some 
engineer in large practice, a man of water- 
works, bridges, and drain-pipes, but who 
knows absolutely nothing about the artistic 
side of design, and very little about the 
requirements of planning. He consequently 
engages some clever prize-student from the 
Academies, who does “the tasty part,” and 
sticks on the fucade, into which the engineer 
probably introduces some ignorant bits of 
detail by way of being original, and to make 
the design his own. When the building is 
completed (at a cost of half as much again 
as the original estimate) the so-called architect 
dismisses the clever youth, and, as he strolls 
round the completed work, feels his heart 
stirred with a feeling of pride that his head 
should have been able to produce such a fine 
design. 

There follow some remarks on what the 
characteristics of the long-looked-for future 
style are to be, and the conclusion arrived at 
is—That it cannot come out of one architect’s 
head; it cannot be made up of several old 
styles mixed; it must not be a servile copy 
of one old style ; it must be national; it must 
be able to link itself on to some one existing 
style; it must not be an archaeological copy 
of the selected style, but must be essentially 
modern. The author’s personal tastes lead 
him to think that the Lombardic style of the 
thirteenth century is most suited to form the 
ground-work for the future architectural style 
of Italy. 

After this Introduction, the first essay is a 
monograph on the Basilica of Sant’ Abondio 
at Como, in which the author tries to show, 
and apparently with success, that the church 
dates from the eleventh century, not the fifth 
or sixth, as has generally been supposed. 

Then follows an interesting article on 
Italian and Sicilian churches of the twelfth 
century, and one on the family of the 
Cosmati, architects and workers in marble 
and mosaic during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This family are a remarkable 
instance of what was so common in mediaeval 
Italy—viz., of an occupation becoming, as it 
were, hereditary; the technical skill and 
secrets of the {trade, whether of a painter, 
marble-worker, or goldsmith, being handed 
down like a precious heir-loom from father 
to son. 

The first of this line was Lorenzo, who 
lived from before the year 1140 to after 
1200. His name occurs in an inscription on 
the architrave of the main doorway of the 
cathedral at Civita Castellana ; other inscrip- 
tions record works by him assisted by his son 
Jacobo—e.g., one of the ambones of Santa 
Maria in Ara Coeli in Rome, and some 
columns inlaid with mosaic, now worked up 
into the episcopal chair in the Apse of Sant’ 
Alessio on the Aventine. Works by this 
Jacobo alone occur in considerable numbers ; 
two of them bear the dates 1205 and 1210. 
He appears to have been born before 1165, 
and to have died before 1235, for the cloister 
of Santa Scolastica at Subiaco, which he began, 
was continued in 1235 by his son Cosimo 





and his grandsons Luca and Jacobo the 
younger. It was this Cosimo or Cosmas who 
rose to the greatest distinction in his craft, 
and to some extent eclipsed the fame of 
the other members of his family, so that the 
name Cosmati is now used to include the 
father and grandfather of Cosimo as well as 
his own offspring. One of his most beautiful 
existing works is the mosaic pavement in the 
cathedral of Anagni, a very sumptuous work 
in opus alexandrinum, where green and 
red porphyry are alternated with cipollino, 
paonazetto, and other marbles with the most 
perfect harmony of colour and grace of design. 
The earliest of Cosimo’s dated works is the 
portico of the cathedral of Civita Castellana, 
on which he worked as assistant to his father, 
Jacobo, in 1210. The latest is the Capella 
Sancta Sanctorum adjoining San Giovanni in 
Laterano, which he built for Nicholas III. in 
1277. Cosimo had four sons—Luca, Jacobo, 
Adeodato, and Giovanni— who were all 
engaged in important works, both as architects 
and as workers in marble and mosaic, be- 
tween the years 1231 and 1303. In a docu- 
ment among the Chapter archives of Orvieto 
the younger Jacobo is mentioned as being 
architect to the Duomo in 1293. He is called 
“Maestro de’ Muratori, Jacobo di Cosma 
Romano.” Some monuments with fine mosaic 
work were executed by his younger brother 
Giovanni in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva in 
Rome—among them the tomb of Bishop 
Durandus, the celebrated author of the 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. Signor 
Boito concludes with a very reasonable pro- 
test against modern imitations of the Cosmat- 
esque style of marble work and mosaic, which 
merely ape the general forms in which the 
chief merit of this sort of work does not lie, 
and omit the rich materials, the minuteness 
of detail, and extreme delicacy of execution, 
which are precisely the points that give to 
the works of the Cosmati their great beauty 
and charm. 

The next article is on the Duomo of 
Florence, in which the writer attempts to 
prove that, in spite of Vasari’s account, but 
little of the existing cathedral was built or 
even designed by Arnolfo del Cambio. The 
arguments in favour of this view rest mainly 
on a document relating to the fabric of the 
building. This is a MS. on vellum contain- 
ing a sort of diary of the deliberations and 
decisions of the monks and master-masons 
who had the control of the works. It was 
discovered a few years ago, among the 
archives of the Opera del Duomo, by Signor 
Cesare Guasti, a Florentine gentleman, to 
whom we are indebted for many valuable 
investigations on this subject. This docu- 
ment contains an entry dated June 19, 1357, 
recording that a number of “frati” and 
“‘maestri,’ whose signatures are attached, 
agreed on certain leading dimensions for the 
Duomo. 

The points fixed upon are very important— 
namely, the distance from centre to centre, 
the number of the columns of the nave 
arcade, the width of the nave, and the total 
length of the cathedral from west to east. 
This clearly shows, either that very little of 
the Duomo was then built (about forty-seven 
years after Arnolfo’s death), seeing that the 
most important dimensions were still undeter- 


mined, or else that the brothers and artificers 
in charge of the work had decided to pull it 
down and rebuild on different lines, More- 
over, an examination of the western 
bays of the nave, as they now exist, shows 
a remarkable want of agreement between the 
buttresses, windows, &c., in the outer wall 
and the position of the nave columns. 

The conclusions to which Signor Boito 
arrives, and I think very justly, are that the 
Duomo was originally designed by Arnolfo 
of the same width as at present, but with 
nave arches of much narrower span, and 
much less in total length from west to east. 
This seems very probable, as we know both 
from Vasari and Giov. Villani that towards 
the east the site was much crowded upon 
by palaces of various noble families. The 
buttresses, as we see them now, were 
doubt spaced out to suit the narrower nave 
arches as planned by Arnolfo—one buttress 
opposite each column, and one intermediate 
buttress in each bay. The work actually 
accomplished by Arnolfo seems to have been 
only part of the rough brick backing of the 
west facade and a bit of the adjoining side 
walls, also without their marble panelling 
and inlay, which Giotto designed and carried 
out long after Arnolfo’s death, between the 
years 1334 and 1336. The existence of this 
exquisite surface ornamentation by the hand 
of the so greatly revered master, Giotto, was 
no doubt the reason why the side walls were 
not pulled down and rebuilt to suit the wider 
arches and the extended plan agreed upon in 
1357. The name of Francesco Talenti ap- 
pears in the above-mentioned document as 
being the “ chapomaestro ” of the works ; and 
Signor Boito’s conclusion is that he, rather 
than Arnolfo, should be looked upon as the 
architect of the Duomo of Florence. But it 
should be remembered that though the capo- 
maestro often was the architect, yet the word 
necessarily implies only that he was what we 
should now call the clerk of the works, or 
general overseer of the workmen; and it 
appears to me highly improbable that a man 
whose name we meet with in connexion with 
no other building should have been entrusted 
with the task of designing what Vasari says 
the Florentines intended to be such in “‘ extent 
and magnificence that nothing superior or 
more beautiful should remain to be desired 
from the power or industry of man.” The 
way, too, in which his name occurs in the 
report—* Franciescho Talenti chapomaestro 
fue detto di contento al sopradetto consiglio ” 
—looks as if he had merely been one of those 
consulted on the matter, and was not the 
actual author of the proposed design. 

The last essay is on the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the so-called * restoration ’? now going 
on at St. Mark’s in Venice. The author has 
no sympathy with the many protests which 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and other art-lovers in England 
have made against it. He flings in our teeth 
the obvious response that, as we have, more or 
less, ruined most of our cathedrals and other 
ancient buildings by a ruthless system of 
renovation, we have no right to take the 
Italians to task for doing the same thing to 
theirs. But, as an Italian evidently jealous 


for the credit of his countrymen, his remarks 





on the subject are all the more weighty and 
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valuable. He defends the necessity for 
restoration, but makes a list of charges against 
the executors of the work which show clearly 
that the English protests were by no means 
uncalled-for or impertinent. In the first 
place he admits that many carved capitals 
and other sculptured ornaments which might 
have been replaced have been thrown away 
as useless, and new ones inserted instead. 
The materials, too, used in the new work are 
the cheaper and less lustrous native marbles, 
instead of the hard and durable Oriental 
stones, with tints quite unrivalled by any of 
the Italian marbles, Again, the new slabs of 
thin marble with which the walls have been 
recoated are quite unlike the old ones, the 
markings on which were undulating and 
broken, crossing the slabs in a slanting direc- 
tion, whereas the new ones are all straight in 
grain, and have the marking quite regular 
and vertical, while their surfaces have been 
made miserably dull and chalky by the use of 
sandpaper and pumice-stone. One of the 
cornices has been replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium. A sort 
of altar of fine Renaissance work of the year 
1515, which stood against the south wall, has 
been removed on the ridiculous pretext that 
it was not Byzantine work, and in its place 
has been put “a large slab of green Susa 
marble, the most monotonous, the most in- 
sipid, the most wretched thing that could 
possibly be seen.” Signor Boito suggests 
that it might be replaced ; but this is now im- 
possible, as the whole thing, with its delicate 
columns and beautiful carving, has been 
broken up beyond all hopes of repair. Per- 
haps the worst of all, and the thing that shows 
how radical and complete the rebuilding now 
going on is, is the fact that the main cornice 
and other horizontal lines of the fagade have 
all been refixed in quite a new position, at a 
higher level, for the sake of getting that 
mathematical accuracy of lines and angles 
which is so dear to the modern workman, 
causing the utter destruction of that freedom 
and softness which were produced by these 
main lines being curved and varied, as Mr. 
Ruskin has said, “with a true artistic 
instinct.’’ 

Mr. Street, in his Report to the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, has 
pointed this out, and the perhaps more serious 
fact which Signor Boito does not mention, 
namely, that the delicate curve on plan of the 
Whole west facade is being done away with, 
and the new front being built in a straight 
line from corner to corner. 

Inside the church the destruction has been 
no less; the sumptuous mosaics of the bap- 
tistery have been knocked down, and new and 
eeble copies put in their place. Signor Boito 
can only excuse this by saying that the engi- 
heer in charge was an old gentleman, and 
could not, therefore, be expected to under- 
Stand the comparatively newly discovered 
methods which might have been applied to 
rm these priceless works of art from destruc- 

n. 

The book, on the whole, is written with 
Care, and is the condensed result of many 
years’ study and investigation on the various 
subjects treated of. Most of the articles are 
fairly well illustrated with wood-cuts, and, 
being written in a clear and not too technical 





style, cannot fail to be of use to those who are 
interested in the history of early Italian 
architecture. J. Henry MIpDLETON. 








ART BOOKS. 


Sir Edwin Landseer. By Frederick G. Stephens. 
This is a reprint (with a few additions) of letter- 
press which has appeared before in more than 
one shape. For a volumo which has been twice 
revised by the author, it is not so accurate as it 
should be, and many mistakes which were 
pardonable when the work first appeared are 
without excuse since the publication of Mr. 
Algernon Graves’ catalogue. To mention a 
fewonly. The picture of Old Brutus, painted for 
the top of a snuff-box, was not engraved by 
Thomas Landseer, but by J. Outrim. The 
engraving of Brutus the Younger in a stable 
appeared, not in the Sportsman’s Magazine, but 
the Annals of Sporting. The picture once 
belonging to Sir John Swinburne, which fetched 
seventy guineas at his sale, was not a portrait of 
Brutus, but of a mastiff. These three mistakes 
occur in as many pages. Is it not also an error 
to suppose that Sir Edwin Landseer appeared 
as an honorary exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
of 1815? Itis not a point of much importance, 
but Mr. Stephens makes a good deal of it. He 
thinks it curious that ‘‘an artist so eminent as 
Landseer should have presented himself to the 
public, or by his father have been so presented, 
in the ranks of the honorary exhibitors.” He 
thinks that, ‘‘ though in itself more meritorious, 
it is not less remarkable than the fact that 
George Morland, in 1778, sent to the Academy 
a picture drawn with a poker.” In our copy of 
the catalogue of 1815 Master E. Landseer is 
placed in the index of the ordinary exhibitors, 
and there is no ‘“‘H.” affixed to his name 
when printed in the body of the catalogue. 
Accuracy in such matters as these is not 
perhaps of much importance to the general 
= for whom the series is designed, and the 

ok contains much interesting reading in the 
way of anecdote and descriptive writing. The 
author claims for several of his descriptions 
that they have been adapted from fuller ones 
made by him before the pictures, and for 
previous publication in the Athenaeum journal, 
during a long series of years. ‘They thus 
partake,” he adds, ‘‘ of the character of studies 
from nature.” Mr. Stephens has studied his 
‘* subject,” as he likes to call Sir Edwin, for so 
long a time, and evidently with such care and 
interest, that we wish we could praise more 
unreservedly this third edition of his labours; 
but his notes and scattered papers have been 
pieced together without much order, and there 
is no attempt made to define Landseer’s position 
or characteristics as an artist, or to give a con- 
nected account of his life. Should yet another 
edition be called for, it is to be hoped that the 
author will not only revise his matter, but his 
style. The power of clear expression is not 
given to everybody, but carelessness alone can 
account for the existence of such sentences as 
— in the work of so practised a 
writer. 


‘*For the greater part of this long period [Land- 
seer’s life] he retained far more health and activity 
than are commonly vouchsafed to those who pass 
the allotted term of human life.” 

‘** The representation of animals in that mode of 
life in which the creatures existed is that practice 
which, being best understood by the common 
world, would best sustain the objects of an artist 
who had to do with so many beasts which were but 
semi-barbarous, and not in a state of natural 
fierceness and wildness.” 

‘* Landseer’s precocity exceeded that of Lucas van 
Leyden, one of the great artists whose early skill 
has made them wonderful, and added interest to 
their after-glory. Lucas van Leyden etched 
designs of his own when he was but nine years of 


age. When he was fourteen appeared his famous 
of Mahomet killing Sergius the Monk. 

hen van Leyden was twelve he painted (St. 
Hubert, thereby beating Edwin Landseer in 
pictorial progress, if not in precocity of draught- 
manship. To have been so nearly neck and neck in 
early development with such a magnificent genius 
as that of Lucas van Leyden, and to have retained 
that remarkable position through a long life, was a 
singular fortune. Van Leyden, however, died at 
thirty-nine years of age. Sir Edwin’s years 
attained to nearly double that period.” 


The book is illustrated with copies of some of 
Sir E. Landseer’s etchings and the series of 
the Mothers etched by C. G. Lewis, but the 
process of reproduction has been yery destruc- 
tive to their finer qualities. 


We have received tho new edition of the 
Public Picture Galleries of Europe by Kate 
Thompson (Macmillan). The brief and slight 
comments which the compiler, basing her work 
on that of the authorised catalogues and 
on a few well-known books of criticism, has 
made are now illustrated by outline sketches. 
These are of no great value. Nothing but the 
precisest touch could give within so small a 
space the real beauty of line which distinguishes 
many of the original pictures; and not seldom 
the comparison between the sketch here and 
one’s own memory of the original work sug- 
gests, or very nearly so, the idea of caricature. 
Hardly more than outline is attempted, and 
that is inadequate. Light and shadow, as 
well as colour, are wanting—the whole effect is 
somewhat petty. Admitting fully the patience 
and hard work of the compiler in putting to- 
gether the names of so many pictures and so 
many painters, we can only regret that the 
addition of outline sketches has not given 
beauty to the lady’s work or added yalue to it. 








ART SALES. 


Untit the last few days it had beon expected 
that the various historic and artistic treasures 
in the possession of Lord Hardwicke, most 
of which had descended to him from a remote 
generation, would be offered for sale at Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods’ about the time 
when these lines are in the hands of our readers. 
But a postponement, not an abandonment, of 
the sale has lately been decided on; and it is 
only in the forthcoming spring—when the next 
season shall have well opened—that the public 
will have the opportunity of competing for the 
treasures of a great historic House. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s possessions, as has been already stated 
briefly elsewhere, include one or two celebrated 
—- by Sir Joshua Reynolds and by Gains- 

orough, several historic and other portraits by 
earlier, and it may be by later, artists of less 
note—the dispersion of which will present 
opportunities to the authorities of the National 
Portrait Gallery—a large succession of engray- 
ings from the etchings of Rembrandt to the 
mezzotint portraits by English workers in 
mezzotint, and, indeed, several other varieties 
of art wealth. The postponement of the sale 
till next year, since it is possible, is no doubs 
advisable; for the season has practically closed, 
and it has been a season characterised by un- 
— timidity on the part of purchasers of objects 
of art. 


A MISCELLANEOUS collection of engravings 
sold lately at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge’s contained an impression of the 
Melancolia of Albert Diirer, which fell for the 
sum of only £12 1s. It included likewise a few 
impressions from Turner’s Liber Studiorum, of 
which the most noteworthy was a very fine 
impression of the Blair Athol subject in the 
first state. This went at a high price. The 


remaining impressions were less excellent. A 
small series of the etchings of Méryon wero 
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also included in the sale—which was the last 
print sale of the season—but with a few notable 
exceptions patent to those who are accustomed 
to the artist’s work, and which need not here 
be specified, the Méryon etchings were curiously 
weak, and thus by their quality were very 
unrepresentative of the intentions of the master. 
The very few fine impressions, being in such 
bad company, sold for much below their value ; 
the poor impressions sold too dear, for they 
and the like of them are, in reality, almost 
worthless. The print purchaser who possesses 
them is, however, after all, but in the same boat 
with too many buyers of old prints whose zeal 
is greater than their discretion, or whose mis- 
taken economy is greater !than their wisdom, 
for the mass of ancient engravings in the 
poorest state and most lamentable condition 
which yet find buyers by the score at every 
third-rate print-shop is often the wonder of the 
true amateur, who knows that, in the words of a 
French critic, ‘‘ the work of art does not exist 
unless it is in the condition in which the artist 
meant it to be.” 








OBITUARY. 

MR. T. H. WYATT. 
Mr. TnomAs Henry Wyatt, who died rather 
suddenly at his residence in Great Russell 
Street on the 5th of this month at the age of 
seventy-three, came of a family which has pro- 
duced several architects of reputation. He was 
the son of Mr. Matthew Wyatt, formerly a 
metropolitan police magistrate, and was in his 
youth intended for a commercial life; but, after 
spending some years in the Mediterranean for 
the purposes of trade, he gave it up, and, 
returning home, was articled to the late Mr. 
Philip Hardwick, who at the time was much 
engaged in engineering architecture. Soon 
after the expiration of his pupilage he obtained 
the appointment of district surveyor of 
Hackney, but, his private practice increasing 
rapidly, he did not keep it long. He was then 
for a time in partnership with Mr. David 
Brandon. The list of his works is a very long 
one. He was a thoroughly good business 
architect, and, if his designs lacked some of the 
higher art qualities, they were, at least, free 
from vulgarity, which is of itself a merit in the 
present state ofarchitecture. He succeeded best 
with houses, of which he built many, both in 
London and in the country. The mansion of Sir 
Dudley Marjoribanks in Park Lane and the new 
houses in St. James’s Park, near Queen Anne’s 
Gate, may be mentioned asexamples. Although 
he possessed a fair technical knowledge of 
Gothic work, his churches are dry and unsatis- 
fying. The best of them is probably the curious 
non-Gothic church at Wilton, which ho de- 
signed for the late Mr. Sidney Herbert. And, 
like too many of his contemporaries, he did not 
understand the historical value of an old build- 
ing, so that his ‘‘ restorations” were often un- 
fortunate. Mr. Wyatt was an active member 
of the Institute of Architects. He received 
their gold medal in 1873, and was their 
honorary secretary till within a few days of his 
death. At this time, when the Institute fails 
to attract the best of the younger members of 
the profession, the loss of such a man must be 
serious to it. 


Tne Danish sculptor, C. F. Holbech, died at 
Rome, where he had resided since 1841, towards 
the end of last month. He was born in 1811, and 
was for many years the pupil of Thorwaldsen, 
several of whose finest works he carried out in 
marble. Ilis Infant Bacchus and Sleeping 
Children in the Danish National Collection 
testify to his powers as an original artist. 

Tire death is announced of the distinguished 
French sculptor, M. Lemaire, whose imposing 
figure of Christ pardoning the kneeling 








Madeleine is so well known as decorating the 
church sacred to that penitent saint in Paris. 
M. Lemaire was born in 1798, and during the 
greater part of his long life devoted himself 
to the service of art. In 1852, however, he 
entered the field of politics, and represented his 
native town, Valenciennes, both in 1857 and 
1863, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Capt. Cole, of the Royal 
Engineers, has been appointed by the Indian 
Government to the new office of Conservator of 
Ancient Monuments and Antiquities in India. 
Capt. Cole is favourably known for his investi- 
gations into the early architecture of Kashmir. 


Mr. Ruskin has published in the latest 
number of Dewcalion—which is the seventh of 
that publication—the substance, and, indeed, 
the greater part of the words, of his lecture 
delivered last season at the London Institution. 
Everyone will read it with high interest, both 
because of the closeness of observation and 
ingeniousness of deduction which it makes 
evident Mr. Ruskin possesses just as richly 
now as thirty years ago, and because of the 
unfailing felicity of literary expression which 
it again displays. Perhaps the noblest passage 
in the lecture is that in which Mr. Ruskin, in a 
tone already familiar, dwells on the effect of 
scholastic cramming which is subsequently 
apparent in a distaste for pure literature—a 
weariness and insensitiyeness to what is excel- 
lent work. 


‘* What do you do with a book now, be it ever so 
good? You give it to a reviewer, first to skin it, 
and then to bone it, and then to chew it, and then 
to lick it, and then to give it you down your 
throat like a handful of pilau. And when you’ve 
got it, you’ve no relish for it after all.” 
Discoursing further on the ‘‘continually in- 
creasing deadness of the pleasures of literature,” 
Mr. Ruskin concludes with the exhortation :— 
‘Make your children happy in their youth ; let 
distinction come to them, if it will, after well-spent 
and well-remembered years; but let them now 
break and eat the bread of Heaven with gladness 
and singleness of heart, and send portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared ; and so Heaven send 
you its grace, before meat, and after it.” 


FoLuLowInc, we believe, American precedent, 
Mr. Raphael Tuck, fine-art publisher in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, announces a public competi- 
tion of original designs for Christmas and New 
Year cards. He has secured the co-operation 
of the manager of the Dudley Gallery, where 
the designs will be exhibited during the month 
of October. Fourteen prizes are offered, 
amounting in the aggregate to the value of 
£500; and the judges are Mr. Marks, R.A., 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, and Mr. Boughton, A.R.A. 
We notice that the designs need not be appro- 
priate to Christmas or the New Year only, but 
they must have some suitable sentiment ex- 
pressed in words. 


A LIFE-SIZE portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has just been executed in charcoal by the 
American artist, Miss Lucille Clinton. The 
portrait, which is said to be very spirited, is to 
be exhibited. 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month, M. 
Duranty finishes his interesting account of the 
distinguished German painter, Adolphe Menzel. 
Several facsimile reproductions are given from 
drawings and studies by this master. These 
are extremely interesting as showing his power 
of seizing character and his understanding of 
various typesofmen. Several landscape studies 
are also very forcible. M. Duranty sums up his 
estimate of Menzel by acknowledging him as 
‘*une des plus hautes personnalités de V’art du 
XIXe siécle, une personnalité faite d’indépendance, 
d’originalité et de profondeur. Nous pouvons 








saluer en lui une reputation qui grandira toujours, 
parce qu’il n’aura pas été seulement un artiste 
mais aussi une intelligence,” 

M. Gonse, in his seventh article on Eugéne 
Fromentin, publishes a good many letters from 
Fromentin to George Sand, and one from George 
Sand to him. They mostly have relation to the 
publication of Dominique. M. Lofort, now 
that the Salon articles are ended, is enabled to 
continue his history of Velasquez, and M. de 
Montaiglon his account of the “ Antiquités et 
Curiosités de la Ville de Sens.” 


A THIRD edition of Lubke’s Geschichte der 
Plastik (History of Plastic Art) is now being 
brought out in numbers by Herr Seemann, of 
Leipzig. This work is too well known to need 
any recommendation here. It has long been 
recognised as one of the chief authorities on the 
subject, and it will be very welcome in its 
present cheap form. It is to be completed in 
ten numbers, at the price of two marks each. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the death of the lamented 
author, Dr. Alfred Woltmann’s Geschichte der 
Malerei still progresses, Dr. Karl Woermann 
haying, at the wish of Dr. Woltmann, taken up 
the task. A seventh part has just been pub- 
lished, which is devoted almost entirely to the 
early Florentine’school. 


A STATUE to Rabelais was lately unveiled at 
Tours, discourses being pronounced on the 
occasion. It is the work of M. Dumaige. 


THE remains of apparently an important 
Roman dwelling have been discovered in the 
woods of Lillebonne, near Folleville, in France. 


It is proposed to hold an Industrial Arts 
Exhibition at Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, 
in December 1881. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal several finds of ancient coins 
from various parts of India were exhibited. 
But, in at least two cases, strong doubt was 
thrown upon the genuineness of the coins ; so 
that it would appear that even in India the 
hand of the forger of antiquities is busy. 








THE STAGE. 


Miss NEILSoN, who had only just returned 
to Europe in what was stated to be splendid 
health, died in Paris last Saturday, and by her 
death—of which all readers must learn with 
unfeigned regret—the profession of the theatre 
loses one of its most attractive members. Miss 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson attained celebrity while 
yet very young, and died at the age of only 
thirty, when her powers were still ripening, and 
she had succeeded in bringing no inconsiderable 
amount of art to the aid of her rich natural 
gifts. It is said she was only fifteen when she 
first ‘appeared on the stage at Margate; long 
before she was twenty she had drawn crowds to 
the Lyceum. She aimed almost from the first at 
filling a great place in the representation of the 
legitimate drama, and her admirable presence. 
her ready intelligence, and her warmth of 
temperament certainly marked her out as a 
fitting representative of many Shaksperian 
heroines. We have had occasion to take great 
exception to what we suppose to have been her 
conception as well as her embodiment of Isabella 
in Measure for Measure; but her Juliet was not 
only delightful and impressive, but quite 1- 
evitably the finest Juliet we have seen withil 
the last dozen years. There was no phase 0 
that character—impulsive, yet if needs be 
wary; light, yet capable of profundity—which 
she did not understand ; and her order of beauty, 
which was that of the full South, enabled her 
to put before us with completeness the heroine 
of ‘fair Verona.” Miss Neilson could fit 


herself to Shakspere’s characters, and other 
dramatists could fit their characters to her. 
Thus Mr. Tom Taylor was admirably successful 
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in creating an Anne Boleyn which Miss Neilson 
could perfectly embody. Sho performed, indeed, 
with gradually growing art and with a rare 
ower of personal attraction, many parts in the 
igher drama. She might have been—had we 
but a national theatre—a valued member of a 
company deyoted to the higher stage, but she 
attracted by herself, and was well occupied in 
rapid and extensive travel. A favourite in 
London and in the English provinces, she was 
probably a yet greater favourite in America, 
and her life was, even among the lives of 
actresses, peculiarly one of brilliant excitement 
and exhausting labour. She has gone from us 
as her art was gaining in steadiness, and before 
her physique, of such exceptional suitability to 
the Southern heroines of Shakspere, had per- 
ceptibly suffered deterioration. It is easy to 
remember her long as Juliet. It might have 
been difficult to have been obliged, years later, 
to associate her name with Hermione, Lady 
Macbeth, or the Constance of King John. As 
an actress she was a type of young womanly 
impulse and of young womanly beauty. 


TuE London theatres present little to chronicle, 
for neither Mr. Boucicault’s play, which is 
produced during Mr. Bancroft’s absence from 
the Haymarket, nor the popular realistic drama, 
The World, with which Drury Lane re-opens for 
the autumn season, offers much that is of 
literary or artistic interest. Zhe MWorld is con- 
structed for a great stage, has abundance of 
story of a more or less familiar order, abounds 
in characters whose number does something to 
justify its title, and contains dialogue that is 
lively in itself and that helps on the action of 
the piece with becoming rapidity. For it is 
upon the action of the piece, and upon the occa- 
sion which such varied action gives for the dis- 
play of vast and elaborate scenic appointments, 
that the success of the play depends in chief. 
This is sufficiently secured, and a large portion 
of the public is pleased. 


Miss Lirron and her company, including 
such popular actors as Messrs. F'arren and Kyrle 
Bellew, have been appearing at the Alexandra 
Palace in old English comedy. She Stoops to 
Conquer has been acted by them this week, and 
an excellent revival of the same comedy has 
taken place at New Sadler’s Wells. The occa- 
sion of the latter has been the visit of the 
Chippendale company to the neighbourhood of 
the New River. That admired veteran, Mr. 
Chippendale—well-nigh an octogenarian, we 
believe—still heads the troupe, and enacts Mr. 
Hardcastle with his mature and accustomed art, 
albeit it is clearly some tax to him. Mrs. 
Chippendale plays Mrs. Hardcastle, and the 

essrs, Lyons and Miss Virginia Bateman give 
skilled and attractive assistance to the elder 
actors. One is glad to see high comedy again 
in the ascendant at one of the few theatres 
which can boast illustrious traditions. 


Tue theatrical season which is now quite 
over—so much over, indeed, that for a weck or 
two from to-day our accustomed record of stage 
events may profitably be suspended—has been 
eventful but not satisfactory. There has been, 
for reasons wo shall immediately mention, plenty 
to amuse the playgoer and to excite his in- 
terest, but very little that, when it is over, can 
be said to be satisfactory. In other words, 
there has been a succession of distinguished 
Pryers—several of them wandering stars of the 
profession—and a poverty of new plays. The 
distinctly exaggerated merits of that very grace- 
ful actress Mdme. Modjeska—even the genius 
of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt and the perfectly 
accomplished art of the Dutch players—have 
not been enough to atone for the absence of any 
new drama at once of genuine value and of 
high intention. The bright pieces that have been 
produced at the Folly—both Mr. Byron’s work 
and Mr, Pinero’s—haye undeniable stage value 





and some literary quality, but they have not 
aimed very high, and make no profession to be 
permanent additions todramatic literature, which 
is what we are most in need of. Nor at the 
theatres from which more might have been ex- 
pected than we have ever had a right to expect 
from the Folly has there been given any literary 
work that is sure to last. Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Kendal were bold and liberal in bringing out 
The Falcon; but at the Haymarket nothing 
whatever of fresh value has been given, and it is 
urged that new plays fit to be acted are no- 
where to be obtained. Our managers, however, 
must not hold themselyes blameless even if 
this statement, which they painfully reiterate, 
should chance to be true. The constant en- 
couragement in several theatres—the Hay- 
market is not one of them—of the starring 
system, the insistance upon costly expenditure 
in sensational decoration, and perhaps the 
absence of reliance upon pure literature on the 
rare occasions when pure literature is forth- 
coming tend to deter writers of a high class 
from that study of the conditions of the theatre 
which is the first requisite for dramatic success. 
In England the imaginative writer produces 
narrative fiction where in France he would 
produce drama. It has a better chance of 
engaging attention, and he need not dilute or 
vulgarise his talent to be within reach of suc- 
cess. The presence of certain very noteworthy 
actors, English and foreign, on our stage has 
given a temporary fillip to our theatre, but we 
are not so sanguine as to suppose that the 
English theatre can attain vigorous health as 


long as it is bereft of the aid of a new dramatic 
literature. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Boadicez, Queen of the Iceni. By Dr. Bridge. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) This cantata com- 
mences with an effective overture, the themes 
of which are taken from the body of the work. 
The choruses are well written, and show the 
hand of a clever and experienced musician. 
The dirge, ‘‘ Birds of Prey,” for female voices, 
is very pleasing and original, and the final 
fugue shows both skill and learning; but the 
interest is not maintained to the veryend. The 
last few bars are popular rather than palative. 
Of the solos, we would particularly mention 
Boadicea’s recitative and air (No. 3). The work, 
though it contains twelve movements, occupies 
less than an hour in performance. Its short 
length and other commendable qualities ought 


to, and doubtless will, obtain for it much notice 
and success. 


Ode to the North-East Wind. Poetry by Rev. C. 
Kingsley, and Music for Chorus and Orchestra 
by A. M.Smith(Mrs. Meadows White). (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) The composer, inspired by the 
excellent poetry, has produced a work of great 
freshness and originality. It will certainly 
become a favourite with choral societies. We 
cannot speak of the orchestration, of which there 
are no indications in the vocal score before us. 


The Year. By William Jackson. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) This clever, musician-like, and 
pleasing cantata, first produced at the Bradford 
Musical Festival in 1859, has now for the first 
time been published in octavo edition. 


Massin C. By E. Silas. (Novello, Ewer and 
Oo.) This work, exhibiting much skill and 
learning, was written for the great International 
Competition of sacred music held in Belgium in 
1866, and, among seventy-six competitors, 
obtained the first prize. It is written for four 
voices and organ. 


Christmas-Eve. Cantata by Niels Gade. (No- 
vello, Ewer and Co.) The composer has suc- 
cessfully achieved the difficult task of writing 








meee | 


simple and tuneful sacred music, yet lacking 
neither interest nor originality. It is a 
short work written for alto solo and chorus, 
and the orchestration, judging of it from the 
numerous indications in the piano score, is yery 
pleasing. 

The Gleaners, for Female Voices. By Otto 
Peiniger. (Stanley Lucas,Weber and Co.) This 
short cantata, though not displaying any marked 
originality, is well written for voices, and shows 
both taste and skill. 


The Lord of Burleigh. Words by A. Tenny- 
son; Music by Frances Anne Gill. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) The music is very superficial, 
and the composer seems to have little or no 
acquaintance with the ordinary laws of part- 
writing. 

Sacred Songs for Little Singers. Words by 
F. R. Havergal; Music by A. Randegger. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) The words and melo- 
dies are extremely simple, and such as children 
can easily learn and remember. There is per- 
haps a lack of originality about the melodies; but 
it is certainly one of the most difficult things to 
write music fit for children, and yet capable of 
exciting the interest and attention of musicians. 
With the exception of the two closing bars of 
No. 6, the accompaniments are written with 
great taste and care. 


Tux Jlarmonium, by King Hall, one of 
Novello’s excellent series of music primers, 
contains a short historical sketch of the /ree 
reed, a description of the construction of the 
harmonium and of the key-board and registers, 
and valuable hints for practical study. The 
volume concludes with thirteen original pieces. 
As compositions they are not particularly inter- 
esting, and it seems a pity that Mr. Hall did not 
give some arrangements, especially as ho in- 
forms us that ‘‘ great judgment is necessary in 
the selection of suitable music for adaptation.” 


Elijah: Accompaniments arranged from tho 
Full Score for Harmonium and Pianoforte. By 
Ebenezer Prout. (Novello, Ewer and Oo.) 
This is the first of a useful series of ar- 
rangements for the benefit of country choral 
societies unable to procure the assistance 
of an orchestra. Space prevents us noticing in 
detail many excellent points of the arrange- 
ment; but Mr. Prout’s name is, fortunately, a 
sufficient guarantee that the work is conscien- 
tiously done, and that the two instruments 


represent in the best possible manner the effects 
of the full score. 


Fourth Set of Voluntaries for the Harmonium. 


By J. W. Elliot. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) Short 
and easy arrangements from Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Smart, &c. 

Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Parts 43, 46, 


and 47. (Novello.) To part 45 Mr. J. E. P. 
Aldons contributes a prelude and fugue con- 
taining many grammatical errors; part 46 has 
a long and rambling élégie by Reinhold Succo, 
and a well-written, though rather dry, prelude 
and fugue by E. H. Turpin. part 47 
we would mention two well-written andantes, 
ono by J. J. Pye, M.B. Oxon., and the other 
by A. W. Marchant, F.C.0. 


Organ Compositions. By G. Morandi. 
(Ricordi.) Edited and Arranged for English 
Organs by W. T. Best. This class of music is 
only likely to win favour from organists who 
find Bach dull and Mendelssohn uninteresting. 


A Jubilant March, for the Organ. By 
J. Stainer. (Novello.) The themes are graceful, 
the modulations interesting, and the writing 
throughout bright and effective. 


WE must notice briefly some vocal music. 
Six Songs for Soprano or Tenor, by Hermann 


Goetz ; Luctus in morte passeris, Ode by Catullus, 
music by C, Salaman; My Love, mine own, 
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Constant Love: a Nursery Rhyme, by F. Hueffer: 
La Lontananza, by G. Rossini (Novello, Ewer 
and Co.). The songs of Goetz are very pleasing ; 
anything from the pen of the composer of the 
Taming of the Shrew is sure to be welcome. 
Mr. C. Salaman, in his setting of the ancient 
lyric, has given another proof of his taste and 
skill in the musical treatment of poems of past 
ages. The three songs by Mr. Hueffer are 
simple and_ effective; the melodies are 
harmonised with taste and expression. The ro- 
mance by Rossini, a posthumous work, is simple 
and melodious, but in no way remarkable. 
We would also mention Daybreak, part-song, 
by W. Macfarren (Stanley Lucas and Co.); 
Morning Thoughts, by H. Smart; Hark, the 
Village Bells, by J. Shaw (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.); two trios for female yoices; and To 
Blossoms, When Delia on the Plain appears, 
Zwei Lieder von Heine, by Maud Valérie White ; 
Love the Truant, by Lady Benedict; Awake of 
Heart, by W. Macfarren; The Whisper of the 
Wind, by Eaton Faning; O’er the Sea, by Otto 
Schwerzer ; and Cupid’s Curse, duet, by Malcolm 
Lawson (Stanley Lucas and Co.). 


CoMING now to pianoforte music, wo must 
mention first Dr. Macfarren’s Third Sonata for 
the Pianoforte, composed for, and dedicated to, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.). The harmonies and modulations of the 
first movement are extremely interesting, and 
in the thematic treatment Dr. Macfarren dis- 
plays great skill and contrapuntal knowledge. 
Tho first part of the moyement is somewhat 
extended, and passes on to the working-out 
section without the usual repeat. The andante 
is simple and pleasing. The scherzo and finale, 
though containing much clever writing, do not 
appear to us equal to the first two movements. 
The themes of the alleyro are germ-themes, 
portions of which are developed into new themes 
in the other three movements, thus imparting a 
certain unity to the whole composition. Par- 
ticularly deserving of mention are Scenes in 
the Scottish Highlands—three pieces for the 
pianoforte—composed by A. C. Mackenzie: No. 
1. **On the Hillside;” 2.**Onthe Loch;” 3. 
‘‘On the Heather” (Novello, Ewer and Co.). 
These compositions are very characteristic and 
original, although, like other pieces of the same 
composer, they bear traces of the influence of 
Schumann. ‘They are all three good; No. 3, 
however, especially pleases us. Novello, Ewer 
and Co.’s Pianoforte Albums. No. 1. Com- 
positions by J. 8. Bach, Edited by B. Tours. 
A collection of twenty of the most exquisite 
short movements from the Suites, Partitas, &c. 
The printing is very clear and the price only 
one shilling. A little fingering would, we 
think, een a an improvement. 


OF light pianoforte pieces we would mention 
Echos du Passé, Trekell (Ashdown and Parry) ; 
Chaconne, by Naumann, arranged by L. Liebe; 
Album Blitter, K. Ockleston ; Rondino Grazioso, 
W. Macfarren (Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.) ; 
Heartsease, E. Norton (Novello, Ewer and Co.); 
and, lastly, three pieces by Sydney Smith— 
Gazza Ladra Fantaisie, Echoes -of the Past 
Meditation, and Unter den Linden Valse (Ash- 
down and Parry). 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Parts IX. 
and X. Edited by George Grove, LL.D. 
London. (Macmillan and Co.) Part ix. con- 
tains a biography of Mendelssohn. The article 
(signed G.) occupies over fifty pages, and gives 
a full and most interesting account of the great 
composer, both as a man and as an artist. A 
thematic catalogue of his works is given, with 
dates of composition carefully collected from 
autographs, letters, and other sources. The 
first movement of a symphony found among 
Mendelssohn’s loose papers is printed for the 
first time. The MS., in full score, has been 
compressed by Mr, Franklin Taylor. Parts ix. 





and x. include an interesting article on Mozart 
from the able pen of Herr C. F. Pohl, con- 
cluding with a classified list of his works. The 
paragraph on chromatic modulation in the 
article on modulation is too short and indefinite. 
‘‘The chromatic is a most ill-defined class of 
modulations,” says the writer, ‘‘ and it ishardly 
to be hoped that people will ever be sufficiently 
careful in small matters to use the term with 
anything approaching to clear and strict uni- 
formity of meaning.” This may be true; yet a 
writer on science should try to eradicate, and 
not in any way excuse or encourage, indistinct 
or ambiguous terms. Among the articles of 
special interest in both parts we may mention 
Meyerbeer, Minuet, Ecclesiastical Modes, Modu- 
lation, Monteverde, Motet, Musica Ficta, 
Musical Libraries and Periodicals, Notation, 
and the commencement of an elaborate article 
on ** Opera.” 


Henry Smart's Compositions for the Organ. 
Analysed by John Broadhouse. (W. Reeves.) 
A useful book, which contains, however, a few 
useless digressions and a little too much praise. 


Reeves’ Musical Primers. Biographical Series 
No. 1. A Short Summary of the Life and Works 
of Mozart. By A. Whittingham. 


WE would just mention, in conclusion, Za 
Symphonie Fantastique de H. Berlioz, Essai par 
G. Noufilard, a well-written pamphlet on a 
subject specially interesting at the present 
time; and Nohl’s Musiker-Biographien (Leipzig), 
containing interesting accounts of the lives of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn. 

J. S. SMEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 





THE WORLD.—Grand Sensational Drama 


by PAUL MERITT, PETTITT, and A, HARRIS. The only genuine 
and great success of the season. Produced under the direction of Mr, 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. 


HE WORLD.—The most powerful com- 


= pany in London, 





DRURY LANE.—THE WORLD. 
W. Rignold, A. Harris, Charles Harcourt, J. R. Gibson, R. 8, 
Boleyn, Augustus Glover, T. J. Ford, A. C. Lilly, P. Beck, Arthur 
Matthison, Francis, Ridley, &c., and Harry Jackson. 


HE WORLD.—DRURY LANE. 


TO-NIGHT, Mesdames Helen Barry, Fanny Brough, Lambert, and 
Fanny Josephs. 








[HE WORLD —Only one opinion, 


Pronounced by press and public a marvellous success. 








THE WORLD.—Tableau 1. Cape Colony. 


Tableau 2. The Ship on Fire. Tableau 3. The Raft at Sea. Tableau 
4. Westminster Aquarium. Tableau 5, The Great Hotel. Tableau 6. The 
Lawyer’s Office. Tableau 7, The Madhouse. Tableau 8. Palace Chambers, 
Tableau 9. The Public Ball. 


F OLLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

To-night, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 
licnry J. BYRON, his greatest success, called 
THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, EK. W. Garden, T. Sidney, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a Comedy, in one act, by A, W. PINERO, 
HESTER’S MYSTERY. 
Messrs, J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s. to £3 3s. No free list. No fees for booking. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. S, F. BATEMAN. 


\ i 
SUMMER SEASON. 


Engagement, for Twelve Nights, of Mr. WALTER GOOCH’S PRINCE &s’S 
COMPANY, with Mr. CHARLES WARNER as COUPEAU, in Citakine 
READE’S Play, DRINK 
Commencing AUGUsT 16TH. 

Miss JENNIE LEE as % 
Twelve Nights, commencing AUGUST 30TH, 


Pe COMIQUEL 





W SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 





“J ” 


PERA 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLy Carte. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
A new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. 8, GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 

Preceded, at 8, by IN THE SULKS. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Power, Rk. Temple, Rutland Barrincton, 
G. Temple, F. Thornton; Mesdames Shirley, Jessie Bond, Gwyine; 
Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F’. Cellier. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

Miss SHIRLEY as MABEL. 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT 


New sensational Drama, at 8.15, 
FALSELY JUDGED, 
Messrs, If. St. Maur, Frederick Shepherd, Frank Huntley, H, Meriscord, 
H. Wilton, and Such Granville ; Mesdames Marion Lacey, Beatrice Young; 


and May Bulmer. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by THE RENDEZVOUS, 
Prices, 6d. to £3 3s, 





THEATRE, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity ; Whirlwinds ; 
Glaciers ; the Telephone, By W. J. MILLaR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders.in Scotland ; Author of * Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c. 





| ITTLE BOYS.—The Sons of Gentlemen 
RECEIVED, carefully TRAINED, and EDUCATED, by a Lady of 


much experience,x—Address, Mrs. MACKINNON, Shirley House, St. John’s- 
park, Blackheath, 





rh , : 
ANOVER (Germany), 18, Goethestrasse. 
—First-class EDUCATIONAL, ESTABLISHMENT; only Four 
Boarders received. There will be TWO VACANCIES at Michaclmas. 

Good References.—Apply to Dr. F, ROSENTHAL. 








LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


ry. ~ 

Ky DUCATION. 

ALA Ashbourne Lodge, Forest-hill, Sydenham. Resident English and 
toreign certificated Governesses ; Loudon Masters for Lectures and accom- 
plishments. Every facility for acquiring French and German conversa- 
tionally, High standard of Music and Drawing. Liberal Diet and Home 
Comforts. Established i260, Luclusive Terms, 60 to 80 Guineas.—Address, 
LRINCIPAL, 





In a few days, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
‘ Dad be {pPparwweyp ra 
{PIRIT GRAVITIES. By Tuomas 
STEVENSON, M.D., Fellow aud Examiner in Chemistry to the Royal 
College of Physicians, Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. This work 
is specially adapted for the use of lublic Analysts and others engaged in the 
Analysis of Alcoholic Liquids. 
London : JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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and SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUBLISHING their WORKS 

are invited to address Messrs. ARTHUR PLANTA & CO., Publishers, 22, 

Lleurictta-strect, aud 32, Tavistock-strect, Covemt-gurden, London, W.C, 





‘*This work consists of chapters from several sciences~astronomy, elec= 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
objects as wide apartas whirlwinds and spectrum analysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 


** We can confidently recommend Mr. Millar’s volume te the attention 
both of teachers in search of an elementary text-book, and to private 
students, as well as to the general reader. It unites the utmost lucidity 
with strict scientific accuracy, and deals with ascertained facts rather than 
with vague theories.”—Greenock Daily Telegraph. 

Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 
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